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PllEPjHeWi^ 


As Hindustdni is now the general medium of 
communication between the inhabitants of the different 
provinces of India, the acquirement of a sufficient 
knowledge of that language is absolutely necessary 
both for the people of this country, who speak in their 
various provincial languages, and for foreigners who 
have occasion to hold frequent intercourse with the 
natives of Hindustan. For this purpose a grammar of 
that language must be studied by them to enable them 
Jio '‘communicate their thoughts systematically, for 
without a system it will be very trying for a person 
of one province to understand that of another. 

•It is hoped that this work will not only prove 
useful to foreigners but to the inhabitants of this coun- 
try also, sijice many natives who have acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of Knglish cannot speak correctlj' in 
Hindustdni, 

I am sorry I could not at present owing to the 
bad state of my health submit the wliole of my gram- 
mar to the public. This is the first part of it containing 
the Orthography, the Etymology, and the Syntax. I 
am now much better and will try to publish the other 
part consisting of Prosody, Rhetoric, and the History 
of the language as soon as possible since it is ready 
for the press. 
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In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my warmest 
obtigations to thd Reverend John Hector M. A. of 
the Free Church of Scotland Mission and to Maulawi 
Muhammad Abdoor Rowoof, Head Translator, Legis- 
lative Department, who have given their r<!ady aid in 
various ways. In compiling this work I have also 
consulted with Mauldna Maulawi Hakim Saiyad 
Mu^mmad Sajjad of Mohdn, Zillah Unao, Physician 
to Beganii KWsmahl of His Majesty the King of Oudh 
and to Prince Fareduhkadr General Mirzd Muhammad 
Hizabr ’AU Bahddur and with other Maulawis of 
Delhi and Lucknow, to all of whom my best thanks 
are due. 

Subjoined are the testimonials from gentlemen 
*■ whose opinion will liave much weight with the pu'bljc. 

BAli, 

30th November, 1886. 




Dina Niltha Deva. 


Bdbii Dina Ndtha Deva’s Hindustani Grammar 
has been examined by competent critics. The work has 
considerable merits from a philological point of view. 

A. W. CROFT. 

Directoe of Public Instruction, ' 
Bengal, 


12 May 1884 
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D^bii DiQft Nktlift Dcv'a s lliiiJiistiiui GrainiUcir 
enters fully into the Orthography, tl^e i^Btyuiology, ^he 
Syntax, the Prosody, and the llhetoric of the language. 
It is written in English. It has many rules not to be 
ibuud in other books. It is written in such a style tliat 
even persons unacquainted with llindustaui will require 
very little help from a teachci’. The mdefatigable author 
has done a great service by giving the rules in English 
with examples from books of authority in both the Per- 
sian and the Roman character. 1 have an earnest hope 
that the labours of the compiler will ])rove acceptable 
,jind useful to the public. 

MUHAMMAD ABDOOK ROWOOF. 

flead Translator^ Lenislaiirt 
Department, Tranalatiou Braiigii, 


Biibii Dina Natha Deva has rendered a service to 
the cause of Oriental literature by compiling an Urdu 
Gi’aiumar with the hel^ of the English language. The 
absence of a work which would assist a beginner un- 
acquainted with Urdu to learn the language has hither- 
to been a drawback to students preparing for examina- 
tions especially Government Officials who are located 
far from educational centres, and where a comiteteut 
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teacher of the vernacular can rarely he procured. This 
desideratum has been supplied in the present work. In 
compiling it the author has consulted not only the 
current Grammars on the subject hut has .also supple- 
mented them with the ripe experience of such eminent 
scholars as Maulawi Hakim Saiyad Mn^mmad Sujjiid 
of Lucknow and other learned men of Calcutta and the 
North-West. We wish the author every success in his 
undertaking. 

Statesman, 3Ist JUay 1885. 


— — 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

O Lord ! Thy mercy works aboye^ below, 

The spacious worlds all round Thy glwy shew. 
Thy greatness hides the sins of all mankind, 
And still to virtuous paths directs their mind ; 
Do Thou on me let shine Thy holy light, 
Inspire my tongue, and teach me how to write'; 
My errors all blot out, and guide my pen 
The soft harmonious flow of words to ken ; 
Accept my prayer ; I still have hopes that Thou 
Wilt sure my favorite earnest wishes now 
Fulfil : for Thou art kind to those who lead 
A struggling life and Thy a^istance need. 



HI]J])irSTiiri&B,A]l[l[AR. 


INTRODUOTIOrr. 

Thk language formerly prevalent in the District of 
Rraja was Hindi, which owed its origin to Sanskrit. It 
had many. pure Sanskrit words. It is still spoken in many 
villages, though not much in towns. When theMohome- 
dans conqueml India, certain alterations were effected in 
the language owing to tlie communication of the people 
of Hindustdn with the Moslem soldiers and officers. 
Hence it is, that many words of Sanskrit origin were 
rejected, and Persian and Arabic words substituted in 
the^r stead. Thus the combination of Hindi with Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish words, &c., formed the Urdii 
(litertilly camp), the language of the camp, or Hindus* 
tdni, the India)|{^;;iliuiguage. 

Hindustdni is now the general medium of communi* 
cation between the inliabitants of the difterent provinces 
of ludsa. 

Hindusl&ni in its Urdd phase is written in the 
Persian character, and in its Hindi phase, in the Devand* 
gari. It is written and read from right to lett in the 
former case, and from left to right in the latter. 
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i. 

0|JPH0(iRAPffY. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Whenever a Hindnshini word ie represented in 
Roman (i. e,, modem English) characters, each of its 
letters requires a corresponding Roman equWalent, But 
how are avc to adopt this s^'stem when we hare thirty - 
five letters in Hindustdni and only twenty»six in 
English f To make up this deficiency, Sir William 
Jones and other members of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal in the year 1784 had recourse to the coining df new 
characters in English by inserting certain Roman let- 
ters with a dot, an accentual mark, or a dash over them. 
Thus n with a dot over it (h) represents the nasal sovurf 
of n like n in the French woVd /m j a with an accentual 
mark or a dash over it (4 or 5) stands for the sound of « 
in dar. This system ot transliteration has been improved 
since the time of Sir William Jones. 

Let us now note the pronunciation of the vowels a, r, 
*, o, «, and the diphthongs at and au in Rpman'equiv- 
alents r-r— 

A is uttered like a in woman ; « with an accentual 
^rk over it (&) like a in far, e like ea in heartr, i like 
t in the accented % (i ) lihe t in Police^ o like o in note, 
u like M in the accented u (li) like u in rule ; the 
diphth«>ng at like a in kai. At underlined («j) is uttered 
like at in aisle ; au is sounded like au in clctuse, au with 
a line under it (au) like ow in eow. 

It should now be stated that when the letters a and 
i do not make a diphthong they tire separated by a hy- 
phen (thus a-i)-to shew that they are not to be pro- 
nounced togetlier with one impulse of the vmce. 



UiKDUSiA'lii GRAHMA.&. S 

We now ^begin the first part of our Grammar) the 
Orthb^aphy. 

WhiSfeyer is utteiM hy a person is.tertned a Lafg^ 
‘word' ; as"vT>Ci^ ‘ » book’ j ^ ‘pa^r.’ 

The least part of a Tvord is called a /?br/, ‘letl^r.’ 

The letters of, the. Hindustdn{« language called the 
hw'^Ji taliayi, ‘letters usc'd in spelling 
words’ with their Roman equivalents are thus arranged. 


THE HINDUSTA^NF ALPHABET. 

Befoi’e entering into the table of Hindustani charac* 
ters, we must liotice the following important points: 

1. The name of each letter of the alphabet begins 
jvtth its own sound as will be obvious by the subjoined 
tablg. 

fi. According teethe notions of the Arabs, every 
letter begins with a consonant sonnd, and does or does 
not precede a vowel one. When it does not precede a 
vow^ sound, it follows a vowel one with which it is 
associaieddn utterance. Thus in the syllable ) a, the 
root or the very commencement of the utterance is a 
consonant sound, rendered clearer by the vowel sound 
which follows it. Hence the syllable in the estimation 
of the Arabic grammarians is composd of two sounds, 
one called the consonant and the other the vowel ; and 
both of these united together form the sound of English 
a in the word 'woman. Again in the word y'J tab, * then’ 
the last letter o be (b) is not followed, but preceded 
by a vowel sound. The reader will see this clearly 
hereafter. 

Let us now turn to the table under oonsideration. 
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), Al^' (a) at the b^iutiuig ofa ayllable i» pro* 
notinced vaiioualy like a in tmmth i in Mt, and u in 
full, accordiing to the saooeeding vowel soiAd with 
which its original sound is associated ; when preceded 
and not followed by a vowel sound in any othor situa- 
tion of a syllable it is uttered with the said vowel sound 
like a in /ar. 

V Be {b) pronounced like English b in branch,* 

Pe (p) sounded likep in public. 

c* Te (t) pronounced by pressing the tongue on 
the upper t^th. 

•S' Te it) pronounced like t in hat. 

^ ^ (s) pronounced by the Persians and Indians 
like s in soft. 

5 Jim (;■) uttered like j in just. 

jg Che (ch) as in charm, 

^ He {h) strong aspirate, pronounced by the Persians 
and Indians like h in hundred. 

^ Khe (kk) ; guttural, sounded like ch in the Wrd 
loch as pronounced by Scotchmen. 

0 Ddl id) pronounced by pressing the tongue on 
the upper teeth. 

J pM id) as in food, 

1 ^dl (f) pronounced by the Persians and Indians 
likes. 

j Be (r) as r in register'. 

j Be (r) pronounced by turning the tip of the 
tongue towards the roof of the mouth. 

) Ze (z) like z in zeal. 

y Zke (z/t) pronounced like z in azure. 

* Th« final 4 in A and in tlw MVeral leUera following ia {wononnoed a* en 
in htar. 
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QBAXMAB.^ 


as in «^n». 

by the Brarsians and Indians 

lik&a in/>lace. * 

%a*d prmiottnoed by the Persians and Indians 
like z iii topaz; 

b Toe (J) pronounced by the Persians and Indians 
like iB» to (r), tire fourth letter of the alphabet, 
k ^oe (z) pronounced by the Persians and Indians like 
z in zephyr. 

^ 'Ain () pronounced by the Arabs just as if the 
letter a were to be uttered by the lower muscles of the 
throat. In Homan characters it is represented by an 
apostrophe. Thus the word ^ should be written *ilm 
‘^pwMge.’ 

^ (gh) pronounced as if g l^ard were uttered 
by compressing the top of the throat. 

^ Fe if) as in jire.* 

^Ka'f (^)soanded by the lower muscles of the throat. 
It is guttural, and is rather stronger in pronunciation 
than me English 

(I;) as in kinsman. 

T Ga‘f ig hard^ as in garb. 

J La*in (0 as in laurel. 

f Mim (m) as in mark. 

yff Mn (n). This letter is generally pronounced 
like the English n. In many instances it is also uttered 
like nasal n in the French Avord lu Eoinan charac- 
ter this nasal sound is indicated by n with a dot over it ; 
thus (n). 

j Wa'o (w). This letter preceded by a vowel sound 
is uttered with its preoeding vbwel sound like a in falX^ 
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00 in foody or o in mie 6 ccordi^:ia t{b.e fjftld Towel sound 
t*the one or Che,other as will be fully iH^^ted here- 
after* ; TLiiieyf^ other aituation it ifi soUQ^^.I&e ?/?. 

« or A jOTe (A) as in history. *' 
t L(fmaUf). (fa*). The remarks <m. this leit^^ 
hereafter follow. It is but another form of the first 
letter I uljf (aj. 

* Hamza.. This is also a form of the first letter ) 
ali/{a) and will be fully explained liereafter. 

^ or SL., Ye (y). This letter at the beginning of a 
syllable is represented by y ; when it follows a vowel 
sound it stands for a/, f, or e according to the vowel 
sound with which it is associated. 

COMPOUND LETTERS. 

The following are the Compound Letters ; — 

«4> Bhe (bh) compounded of v be (b) and (/<). 
The two letters in this and in the following com|>ound 
letters vary a little in their original sounds, which ’are 
not distinct in such a case, but are together uttered 
with one impulse of the voice, before associatingtwith a 
preceding or succeeding vowel sound. * 

*4i phe (ph) compounded of pe (p) and a he (A). 
«4* the (th) compound^ of «» te (t) and a /le (A), pro- 
' aounced like th in wealth. 

the (th) compounded of > 5 ^ te (/) and a he (A). 
*4^ jhe (jfi) compounded of ^ jim (j) and a he (A). 
*4^ chhe (oAA) compounded of g cM (cA) and a he (A), 
pronounced like eh in mwcA. 

*Ai> dhe (dh) compounded of o da*l (</) and a he (A). 
«A5 dhe (dh) compounded of 5 (ia*l (d) and a he (A), 
pronounced like dh in adhere, . ' 

rhe ( rA) compounded of j re ( ?• ) and a he (h). 
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Thirdly, he ih) and » (/«), 

Fourthly, ^ ({),) ze (z), o* Wd (?),a)ad h ^oe (|). 

*rhe Arab^ hoi^ever, make a distinotion ih pronounc* 
ing these letters. 

Observation.— people pronounee ^*ain {*) like 
I alif {a). 

The letter he (h) is of (wo kinds : The first he^ the 
ninth letter of the alphabet, written thus ((), is called 
the baU hutU% and the second Ae, the thirty* 

fourth letter of the alpliabet, marked thus (*), is 
termed the yjOk ha*i hawvsai. 

A letter that has a dot or dots is called mu'- 

jama or <Je^SU tnank&ta ; as v As (J>)^ ««* te (t), &c. 

A letter that has no dots is termed «JUy* muhmala 
or ghair mankAta ; as J la*m (/), f mim (ih), &c. 

Letters are named JFVittia'ni' or ^^i^^Tabta'- 

ni' according as they Have a dot or dots above or beloiT 
them. 

Letters which are similar in farm but differ in points 
are styled llur&Ji mutashofbih as 5 jiw 

Q die {ch), f he (h) &c. 

Lettei's are also termed muiDabhidaf^%\ih* 

musanna't, and muiiallasaf according ai^ they have 

one, two, or three points, as 4.* Ae (A), c» te (t), pe 
(p) &c. 

Ihe cliaracters of the Arabic and Persian alphabet 
are named tlius 

«^1 ali/, t» At', 13 ta'f IS so', Ao', li. AAa', 

Jidda'/, JId za7, 1; ro', |) zo', «*'», shAn dU jo'd 
dt^ ?a'd, tb fa', ^ go', ^ ’am, ^ ^ /«'» 

•-dU ^ ka'f, fV la'mf *4- mim, ^ ndn, j\i wa'a^ 
^ha'kya'.* ^ ^ 

* td, sd, Ad, Ac, are alao oalled bi, H hi Ac, by the Pereiaai ^the 
t in such letter being uttered like i iabitj. 
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These letters arc named 4- be, J te, &o. in Hindus- 
tdni, vide pages 4, 5, and 6. 

In forming words, these characters are not written 
in full. The heads of the letters are joined together as 
far as they can bo joined, while characters that cannot 
be joined are written separate and in full. The last letter 
of every word is not joined to the succeeding letter, but 
is written in full ; as kitabat, ‘writing.’ This 

rule will enable a foreigner to divide sentences into 
separtate words. 

Observation. — Custom, however, in compound words 
and in some other instances, allows the last letter of a 
^prd to be joined to the first letter of another ; as, 
kfidbga'h, ‘bcd-i’oom,’ from kJui'b ‘sleep,’ and 
gu'/i, ‘place,’ m icakt, ‘that time,’ from 

t<8, 'that’ and wakt, ‘time.’ 

The letters 1 ah/ (a), ; re {r), j re (r), ^ ze {z),j 
zhe (a/t), io^toe (t), k zoe li), and j ica'o (»•), arc always 
written in full. These letters with the exception of 
^ f^oe (/;) and k zoe (z) never join with a letter following 
them. The letters v be (It), (p)> (0 

(t), se (.w), nun (n), and ge (y) when annexed 
to other letters arc written alike. In such cases only 
the dots distinguish the one fi'om the other. Thus v 
be (b) has one dot under it, ?mfi (n) one dot over it, o 
te (<) two dots above it, and ye {y) two dots below 
it, and so on, 

The letters v be (b), pe (p ), o te (<)» te (t), 
2 
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(*)» ('*)> (y) wlien they are joined 

with the succeeding and not with the preceding charac- 
ters assume the*form, i. • But in manuscripts this rule 
is not applicable when these are combined with certain 
letters ^ full particulars of this will be given hereafter. 
When these are joined with the preceding chai’actcrs 
they assume the form - ; tlie form i stands for J him ( 1 ) 
when it is united wdth any letter . — o Ddl {d) is never 
joined with a letter following it. 

c 6)5 ^ (•>') o kAf (k)t c 

(w), and * he (A) joined with any letter assume the 
forms, ^ .w 5 and f or ^ respectively. It must be 
noticed herc that in such cases w» fe (/) and ^3 
lA) assume the same fonn Avith this diftcrenoe, ^hat 
the former has one dot over it, thj latter two. 

The remarks in the tAvo preceding paragraphs ardilSo 
applied to letters having the same form but differing 
in points. Thus the alteration of the fonn o/^y^^ra (J) 
is the sanft as that of 5 che fyh) or ^ he (h) &c, that 
of st^n (s) is the same as of sht'n (sA), and so on. 

There are three ways of representing ^ i. e. fi , » 
and 2: according as it is an initial, a medial, or a final 
letter in connection with othei s. — ^ ^Aain (yA) ia such 
instances is also indicat^ as ^ ain (’) with this differ, 
ence, that the iormer bears a dot, while the latter does 
not. 

The s-/ kdt (k) assumes this form ((f) before ), (lUf 
(a) and (S) before other letters ; as ^ kd ‘of’, 
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AmV, ‘the whole,’ kam, ‘less’ y io, ‘to’ &c,* Thc= 
letters kdf (k) and i— gd/ (Jr hard) aye in all instaiuws 
written alike with this ditfei*ence that the one has one 
stroke like tliis the other two. 

The compound characters when joined with others 
assume the same form as the letters of which they 
are compounded. The words btidh, ‘wisdom’ and 
(Ihdrd, ‘stream,’ exemplify this rule. Again all the 
compound lettere W'ith the exceptions of dhe {dh) 
^5(lhe (dh), I'he ( >•/*) never require any alteration in 
form, these exceptions assume the forms a*>, a 5 and aj 
respectively. The final » he {h) assumes a dift’ei’ent form 
iup Hindi, Trom what it do3.s in Arabic and Persian, 
worfis, as V- ‘this,’ »7</t,‘lord,’ ^j7i/good.’ The 
form of » he (A) in the*word.s yih and ndth are confined 
to ftindi words, it ends in the former in a single round 
stroke, in the latter in a double round stroke followed 
by a single one which last is merely a lk>uri.slj, and may 
be omitted. As a matter ot choice this double stroke i« 
introduced in compound letters, though it is notadmitte<l 
. by the majority of oriental authorities. 

In the following Tables we show in alphabetical 
order the different forms which each letter assumes 
when joined with others, and add sentences to illustrate 
clearly and exemplify the alovc rules ; out of similar 
letters differing in points we have selected one to 

* In maiiuircripts .tj^e Orst form of kf 'f also occurs bcfoiu J 
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accomplish our end, considering the rest as stqperfluous^ 
Sfiaders will iinprove their handwriting by writing 
the Tables, in large and Wall hand over and^ver 


again. — 

cA^ *■<**?* ^ (^) 


V«iJli«U> 


e*“ 


IxM y,«uw y_y5»»«> iXw %^<I» I.W (3) 

, fU) Ikw A«U ^.lU !>.*■' Si r.- I,.^4i) 

kw (_A* <y^ ^j * *** * ’ ^ {4) 

^ \^,S^ (.J^^ *^r If. ^mXiCi y^.w 


ci-e ^ 1 #^ u<»^ ^Ju,^6^•e 0^-e ^ t,^Le ( 5 ) 

^ t ck® *• ^ " 

^klaJs y/ok y^^Js *T^ ' 

‘ ^ ^ ilk «kyf ^ yik vJlfe*jCk 
wXc V_ic ^ kc y^ar yjtx y^r «\r ^ *^c U (7) 

£. yjfC He « ^ ^ yU t— Sc 

wO ^ «_Ai ^ ki y,ai y^ ^ ti (8) 

‘ ^ W y;* fj Ji v-Si 

wC^ v»-i^ k? y/A^ yp^ y,>*^ ^ ^ 

‘ 1 ^ nr 

*X) JCj^^^yy,JypJyPyjJ^*^ll (10) 

^ y_k® ^ tu* y,af» yP/o y^ y» ^ U ( 11 ) 

* £. ^ y^y* (Uff Cx* 

^ k* yaA ypA (y«.AjA OA- ^A .4M«Ok.' lLs^(12) , . 

* ^ S:** ^ ^ 3 "* (►* ylk WJI^» ;V»P* 
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^ ^y* — ^ jir"! — 

‘ lri> 

In Hindustdni we do not leave a 811011; apace at the 
end of a word as we do in English. 

The forgoing Qthble of characters (vide pages 3, 4, 
5 & 3) shews that i];| Hindnstdni there are thirty five 
letters. It should now be stated that out of these 
nine viz. «i» se (.?), f he (A), i zdl (z), tjo md (?)> 
zdd («) Jt toe (.0, Jo zoe. (z), ^ 'am ( ’ ), and ^3 ^df (A), 
are found only in pure Arabic words ; one viz^ zhe (zh) 
only in pure Persian words ; four viz, ^ Me (M), i zdl 
(?}) ) (^)i ^ ^am (^) in Arabic and Persian 

wwfds; three viz. i-» pe (p), ^ehe (<?A), and gdf 
{g hajod)^ in pure Persian and Hindi words ; and three 
viz «2> te (t), 5 ddl {d)y and j ( r),in pure Hindi words; 
the rest are common to the tlu*ee languages. wJli 
Gha'lib has justly remarked in his U'di Hindi 

that b . zdl is peculiar to Arabic. It nSver occurs in 
Persian words. He also adds that the words 
guzashta ‘past’ &c are properly spelt with j ze and not 
with i zal, that the word Adiq'Aaz ‘paper’ is rendered 

Arabic- from the original Persian word •xclJ' kdghad,. 
It should also be remembered that compound letters 
which are eleven in number, viz. bhe (M),«si phe (ph), 
*43 the(M),' * 4 rJ fhe (tk), te^jhe (jh),. * 4 ^ chhe (chh), no 
dke {dh}iiiS ‘4he (^), rhe (vh), khe (kh), and * 4 ^ 
(^A)>ai5e tiMieeable only in pure Hindi words. This 
rule will etmble the leaorners to point out Arabic, 
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Persian, arid Hindi words in a sentence. "Hence it 
]^clear tliat there are twenty eight, letters in Arabic, 
tjrenty four in Persian, and thirty five in Hindustdni. 

The letters «-* pe (p)i 5 che {ch), j zhe (zh), and uJ 
gdf (g hard)f are by the Arabic scholars called 
bdi Fdrsi or hdi 'Ajavnft^ the Persian be’, 

Jt'mi Fdrsi or Jimi' Ajami, ‘the 

Persian zdV Fdrsi or ^^_g»^ysy)ZdiAjtmi, 

the Persian ze, ‘—if kdfi Fdrsi or t— if kdfi 

‘the Persian kdf,' respectively, while the charac- 
ters vj be (ft) tr;Vm {, 3 ) )ze {z) and w/ kdf (k) are termed 
ba*i Tafzi or ba'i Arahi, ‘the 

Arabic be,’ \^'p ^ ji mi Ta'zi or ^jimi AfrAi, 
‘the Arabic jim,’ v^l) za*i IVzi or ft 

za^i Arabt% ‘the Arabic ze’, «— if kay*' Ta*zi' or 

^wif ktt'/i Araftt', ‘the Arabic kdf, respectively. 

All the letters of the akphalict (vide X)age 8 , 6 ^ 6 & 7) 
are consonants. Wc have no vowels in Hindustdiii ( i e 
no characters to represent the vowel sounds.) We only 
make use of certain marks to indicate the vowel sounds. 
These vowel sounds are three, and are termed zabar, 
jij zet\ and peek. They stand for the sounds of a 
in woman, i in bit, and u in jmt respectively. The marks 
exhibiting them are seldom if ever found in printed books 
or manuscripts. They arc to be assumed in pronouncing 
words according to their sense, and are as follow : — 
The mark ( " ) inserted over a letter is call^ the 
C^U 'alamati zabar, and indicates that the sound 
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of the letter over which it is inserted is in. utterance 
followed by the vowel sonnd of a in wominJLn BomanT 
characters it is represented by a. Thus be (5)+^) 
zahar—.ba, Jiji'm zabar^^ja &e. 

This mark (^) standing under a letter is termed the 
'aWmati zer, and shews that the letter under 
Avhich it is placed is in pronunciation followed by the 
vowel sound of i in sit. In Homan characters it is 
represented by i. Thus be (5)+^) ze}'==bi sounded 
like bi mbit. Similarly ^jhu zer^ji. 

Themdrk ( ) coming over a letter is named 

*ala*mati pesh, and denotes that the letter over 
wlurii it is inserted is in uttering followed by the vowel 
sound •f u in put In Homan characters it is represent- 
ed by^w. Thus uj pe (5?) + pronounced 
like pu in put. 

Anj^ of tljc above three vowel sounds is styled a 
Marakat or v]/®) ai’^'d'b. 

A letter that is not followed by one of the said 
vowel sonnds cannot be pronounced unless it is taken 
in utterance along with such a preceding one as hap- 
pens to be after a consonant. Thus in the word 
pul, ‘bridge,’ the first letter pe (p) followed by the 
vowel sound pesh is uttered pu like pu in put, 
while the second letter J la^m (1) having no vowel 
sound after it is sounded like I being taken along with 
the foregoing pu. Were wo to retain this final letter 
and strike off pu from the word withodt a similar 
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sttbstitatei it Af^otild not be sounded all* This absence 
^ a Vowel sound after a letter is termed siMn, 

and the letter that has no vowel sound after it is called 
sa^hhii in contradistinction to w*^ ^arfi 

mutc^rnk, which is defined to he a <diaracter followed 
by a vowel sound, Thus in the aforesaid word J.j pul 
the first letter \» pe (p) is a muta^rrik, and 

the second character J /a'm (/) is a aa'Hn. For 

brevity’s sake we have in this work represented the 
former i. e. mutaharrik as a vowd letter, and 

the latter i. e sa'kin as a consonant letter. Thus 
in the said word pul, \>pe (p) the first letter is a 
vowel letter, while J h'm (1) the last character *k a 
consonant letter. We have also for the same purpose 
represented a character as a vowel or a consonantT letter 
by that name according as it is succeeded or not suc- 
ceeded by a vowel sound. Thus in the words^^o dar, 
*door,’ «kA. had, ‘limit,’ the letter d da*l (d) in the first 
word is called Jlo da'ti mutuJiarrik ‘a vowel 

d^l,* while the same letter in the second word is termed 
JiJ da'li sa'kin, *a oonsonbnt d6,l.’ 

The mark ( * ) called ’a/a^mudsikfin or 

'alamati jazmissetoveralettertoshewthatitis 
^^i^sa'kin, ‘a consonant letter.’- — ^There canhpt he more 
than two consecutive sa'kins’ in. an Arable vvoinl:* end 
three in a Persian or a Hindust&nf word* j^ere a^ 
tyroaa'kim in ^e- Arabic word 

(r) and o ka*f {% three in IliePeiFsiiuii and ijiii^usUDf 
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Woi^ doatf 'a friend,’ and straw, 

> tfl^V (», promtmeed with its prheding vowel sotiitd like 
o)i (g), and «» te(t) in the former and 3 wdo {w kier^ 

sbtkd^like d), nd» (»)i and ai'nifi) in the latter. 

Tfhen^three such sa'kint occur, the first one must 
be any of the three letters | alif (a), 3 wao (o), and ys 
ye {t or «),' as may be exemplified in the last three let- 
ters of the words cha'shi, ‘breakfast,’ nesty 

‘non-existence,’ and»As«yi posty ‘skin’. The same may 
be said of the Sanskrit word **) ; ) Ai padofrthy 
‘substance’. 

, .When a word contains more than one sa'km 
in consecutive order, the second and the third sdkins 
are^lled maukdf. 

The mack ( *** ) set over a letter is termed 
'ala mbit tashdi dy and shews that the letter underneath 
is written oncei and pronounced as if it were two, of 
which the first , one Is sd^kin, *a consonant letter’ 

and the second rtiutaharriky ‘a vowel.’ Thus in 
the word *JUf*w* > mahabbat, ^affection* the letter «-» be 
(i) is called’ (J-O M-imushaddad or a doubled be.* 
OioXi Tmh d%d means doubling a letter in pronunciation. 
In tihe word v,,^e ’oaaa, ‘the chief officer of the police,’ 
the letter «i» (a) does not come under the head of 
04.oXi taehdhldy because it is written twice, which is 
owing to the first one being a vowel letter, the second 

* » *' .F^.. ■■■■■■■ 4 ^* .. 

* Sscli of tho letters thus doubled must be more distinct in utterance 
tbsn tbe AwMi «» fii tbs words etuMisir sod tmmtr. 

3 
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a consonant. Hence it is dear that the conditions of 
the tasMi'd aie,^ that a single letter should be 

Tittered as a double one, that the first of the two letters 
observable in suph an utterance cannot be a 
mutaharrik, ‘vowel letter^’ in other words the first 
one must be a consonant, and the second a vowel letter, 
as has been already stated and exemplified. • It should 
also b(* noted that the words under the head of task- 

are generally Arabic. Persian words of this class 
85 SS 

are rare, such as /‘ji. f^urrdm, ‘cheerful,’ ^ ji farrulji 
‘fortunate’ &c. There are also Hindi words of this 
nature ; as rassi , ‘a string,’ bo pan/na*, ‘an emerald’. 
Some Hindi words such as ‘to know,’ 

chha'nna ‘to sift,’ admit of no iashdi'd, though fltey 
fulfil its conditions. This deviation is owing to cttstom, 
the infinltiv'e termination ti ‘being conaidered de- 
tached and separate from the syllable preceding it. 

In Arabic words wc have in many instances^doublc 
vowel points, such as (‘'^sign of do jSabar, or two 
zabars; ( ^ ) mark of^} do xer ortwozers, and (®) 
mark of j<> do pe$h or two peshes. The letter over 
or under which any of these vowel marks is inserted, 
is pronounced with a single vowel sound and a v)y* 
n'&ni sdkm, ‘consonant ndn’ (w) le. like an, in, or un, 
aeem’ding as the vowel sound is jtj zabar, ji) xer, or 
peah. These marks are termed ^s»^%e 'aldndti 
tanwin, which means the marks indicating the addition 
of the sound of n^i (»). This tanwVn never occurs at 
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the heginning or at the middle of a 8yllable, but always 
follows the final letter of a word. To this final letter 
a silent | alif (a) is generally added whe^^ it is any letts^ 
but ctf to (t), and at the same time followed by the vowel 
sound ji) }ii do sabar (an); as 15 Ui*) itti/dkau, ‘by chance’. 
In word.s cinling in o te (() followed by jjj jO do zabar 
(a«) this ) alt/ is not written i>rovided it is an ^infinitive 
teminatiou ; as 5oU| asa'latan, ‘i>crsonally.’ The final 
» standing as a Roman character to denote the final 
sound of tauwln is marked by a line under it as 
we had in the preceding examples. 'Fhe tamci'n 

never occm*s in Persian or Hindi words. It is peculiar 
to the Arabic. 

The mark ( ) placed over | dli/' ( which is then 
called mimdtida ) is termed the o-* 

’ala*Aiati madd . — o-» Mndd means the extention of the 
sou^ of 1 alif (a) which in such instances is etpiivalent. 
to two alifs, of which the first one is lUiJi 

mutahanik, or an alif followed by a vowel sound ji ) 
zabar, and the other i.s (dijr sa'kin or an alif 

having no vowel sound after it. ’J’his »— i'l aUfi 

nuimduda (^) is pronounced like a, in r<ist as exemplified 
in the word a'h, ‘water.’ 

Observation — The letters followed by the vowel 
sounds zabar, ji) zer, and petdi, ai*e respectively 
called f maftu'h, ma^'*-dr,and ma:smu* m, 

'fhus in the words kab, ‘when,* din^ ‘day’ and 

Ijntl, ‘flower,’ the initial letters w / kof (k) o da'l (d) 
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and ga'f hard) are respectively term^ cy^ 
■mafiu'h^ maksm^r and ntazmu'th, t&e first 

''ftae being call^ cy^ the second 

Jl.> dali makm^r, the third (y^ *— iK hifi, maz- 

rmtm. 

Observation — cy^ maftvfh is derived from *»jii 
fatha which is another word for zabar, )yJ> maiksu r 
is from kasra which means ji) zer, and fy^ 
masimu'm is from zamnui which is a synonym to 
pesh. 

BEMAEKS ON ty^ UAM^^A AND 
^1 LA'MALIF, 

Before entering into this subject we must first iMc 
that the name of every letter, syllable, or word begins 
with a consonant followetl by ca vowel sound. ’Thus 
the letter vj be begins with the consonant sound of b. 

When the letter ) alif is wX*vju mutahart'ik i. e. 
immediately followed by a vowel sound, it is termed 
luimza by t)ur modern grammarians. Our old 
grammarians called it ty) amza, the first letter ) altf 
(a) of which is changed into » ke (h) by the modern 
Etymologists to make it ty* hamza. This hamza at 
the beginning of a word is marked with a straight line 
thus ( ) ), as in ‘respects ; in every other 

situation it generally assumes the form of a curve line 
thus (>), as in niko-i, ‘virtue.* The wm'ds ^J>ly 

fl^urdn, ‘Koran,’ jurat, ‘courage’ ) being 
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exceptions to this rale are written with a straight line 
and not with a croohed one. This deviation of ths< 
rale depends upon custom. The curve line undss* 
consideration always stands at the top of a letter. It is 
never joined to any other letter. It is always invariable 
in form. 

When the letter marked thus ( | ) is not followed 
by a vowel sound it is styled v-il) ait/, as in ^pa', ‘foot.’ 
Hence by the conditions of the two said paragraphs 
the first letter of our alphabet is rightly termed 
hamzd. We hove in the Table of the Hindustani al- 
phabet (vide page 4) called it edif, because custom de- 
mands it to be so named. Now according to the rule 
oDOrthography ediji sa'kin, ‘the consonant 

alif’ (j. e. alif not followed by a vowel sound ) is not 
taken as the first letter pf the alphabet. Hence 
(dift^a'lcm ‘a consonant alif is annexed to such a J 
la*m (1) as is uttered by the vowel sound ji) zabar in 
order that the formei* may be sounded and included in 
the alphabet. The reason why it is followed by J Icdm 
(1) rather than any other letter, is, that in si)elling the 
J lafm, I a/*/ occurs in the middle of the three letters of 
which it is composed, and in spelling I aJIf, J la*m comes 
similarly in the middle. This is what the Arabs call 
an>intimate connection. Thus we get the source of 
la*m alif, given in the Table of the Hindustdnf 
alphabet, and see that it is not a letter, but is inserted 
therein for the purpose already noted. 
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At the middle of certain Arabic words j wa'o (w) 
.with a curve liue ( ' ) over it stands for i-ii) 

mtttafyxtrU^ ‘an alif followed by a vowel sound' 
(a), and is pronounced as such; as muaxxin^ ‘a 

public crier to prayers,’ and muaddaby ‘well trained’ 
&c. This way of writing depends upon custom. 

Observation — The curve line in such cases is 
written only to shew that »^1 aliji mutafym'ik 

(a) has assumed the form of j wa'o (w). This assumption 
is also evident from the fact that the original words 
from which those exemplified above are derived have 
the letter a/}/ marked thusf)), the origin being 
axa\ ‘the summons to prayers,’ and ‘respect. 

The letters of the Arabic and Persian alphabet ^rc 
divided into three classes, mdsrtt'n, 

Mcdfu'^ly and Maktu'hi^ 

Masr^m are characters spelt witSf two 
letters, they are twelve in number, viz^ be (6), i fe (0. 
^ !«)> he (<*)> A (kh)} re (tj, xe ^z), y» 

(.0> SO (s)> A/e (/), A. /le (A), and 4. ye (y) 

malfu'xi' Sixe characters spelt with three letters 
of whidi the first and the last are not the same, they 
are thirteen in number, viz v-AJ| alif {a), ), J)J 

ddl (d), J|i xdl (z), stn (41), shi'n («A), (s), 

oU }fdd (z), ^ ’am (’), ^Aam (gA), vJu l(df{k)y)r^^ 
kaf (A), (*11 Idm (1) 

Mahtu^bi are characters spelt with three 
. letters of which the first and the last are the same, 
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they are three in number;^ — ^ milm (m), »tt'n (njf 
and jlj toa'w pronounced wa'o (w ) — 

Observation— -It is evident frqm the abovs^ 
definitions that the letters and oi must be sounded 
sdd, zdd, respectively ; but as the Arabs utter them 
with a lengthened voice the Persians and Indians in 
imitation of that voice made them .^lodd and zwdd. 

Again the letters b and 1# are in Arabic and Persian 
pronounced id and »U» m resj>cctively and in 
Hindustani toe and z^oe. The curve lino «^*Jk luxmza 
ill these instances of Arabic and Persian pronunciation 
being tsttte ia^aet taken into account as a distinct letter. 
In Hindustani this > hamza is changed into j/e (e) 
wlfich for the said Iiamza is also 

taken* put oP^nsideration in the number of letters 
required in prmiouncing them. Hence the letters and 
le eveh if proj^mneed toe and zoe are rightly included 
in the^dass o^ moftmW. 

jilifi sdkin, ‘a consonant alif can have no 
vowel sound before it except^) zabar ; yd-i 

adkm, ‘ a consonant ye ' may have the vowel sounds j>) 
zabar and^) zer before it, but not peak ; while 
wdtei sdkin, ‘a consonant wdo’ may have any 
vowel sound before it. The words 4 bd ‘with,’ nat 
*4 flute,’ 4- ^ ‘without, ’y nau ‘new,’yi Shiv, ‘Slva’ 
and jO do ‘two,’ illustrate this rule. 

When ^yUi <^| aUfi sdkin, *consonantaUf,' 
yd- i sa*km, ‘consonant ye,’ and wduoi sdkin, 
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consonant wAo, are respectively preceded by the vowel 
sounds ji) zabar, ji) ze)\ and iJ^HpesA, they are named 
MM ffuru'^ madd ; as li ‘foot,’ ^ ki ‘o^’ and 

y mu', kairB &c. 

When any of the two last mentioned letters does 
not fulfil the conditions laid down in the above para- 
^ph, it is termed ^ » as mat, 

* wine,’ y^jau ‘barley &e.’ We must also note that 
*wi)| aliji adkin, ‘consonant alif does not come 
under the head of ^ Un, because it always follows the 
vowel sound jij zabar. 

Each of the letters I alif (a) j wdo (y), 

whether followed by a vowel sound or ^ not, is called 
«JUlr Jiarfi 'illat. 

Any of the letters of the alphabd l^ |teaidg« 4 ;ho 8 e 
just mentioned whether followed by a wnwel sodad or 
not, is termed Itarji .tahib. 

When the letter j todo (w) is silil^. it 10;^ called 
j\) wdwi ma'du'la, as wdo {w) 
pronounced kJieah, ‘self.’ The line under w shews that 
it is silent. This j wdo is not to be found in Arabic 
woMs. 

When a j\) wdwi aa'ha, ‘consonant wao’ (w) 
following a vowel sound pesA is pronounced with 
that vowel sound like 00 in/ood, it is termed yJjy* jh 
wdwi ma't'u'f ; as j wdo in oyw au'd, ‘interest.’ When 
under the same circumstances it is sounded lU(e 0 in 
toll it is styled wdwi majAu^' I, as i wM in 
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top ‘gun.’ TUere is no wdwi majhul in 

Arabic and Persian. The j tcAo (lo), together with th^ 
vowef sound preceding it, is in Roman •characters indr^ 
cated by u* and o according as it belongs to the one or 
the other of the above instances. 

When » he (h) is not sounded, it is called ^^^s**/* 
hd-i mukhtaf! ; as * Ac (A) in ndmah^ pronounced 
ndma, ‘a letter.’ 

When yd-i sdkin, ‘a consonant ye,’ (y) followed 

by the vowel sound z«’, is uttered with that vowel 
sound like ee in see, it is called •— yd-i ma'- 
riif ; as ye in zindayi^ ‘life.’ When under 

such circunrstances it is sounded like a in take, it is 
teftned .7^"* ‘UMpnil, as «... ye in lai’ke^ 

‘boyitr’ We have no Jj-v^ yd-i majhiil in Arabic 
and^ersian. 

tIic ye (y) with its preceding vowel sound is in 
Rora^i characters represented by i^and e according as 
it appertains to one or the other of the foregoing in- 
stances. It should also be noted that yd-i ma'ni'f in 
Hindustani cbaracters is represented thus (cy), while 
yd-i majhi^l thus («-). This is the practice vrith modern 
authors. ' 

The Persians and Arabs never pronounce any word 
with the sounds of icdtoi majht/l and 

yd-i majhiil. The people of India however, ha\’e 
observed this utterance in some Persian words. Thus 
the Persians would say jl ‘he,’ and yahf, ‘one,’ 
4 
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tUe Indiana would pronounce e, and Again 
some words, the Persians, would drop the ye (t) 
•Mkhronuncmtiop) while the ludiajpA. would retain it. 
'I^ua the . Persians would say «—)^ rd, opinion,* the 
Indians t'di. 

' Certain Arabic words oiigiually ending in consonant 
alij are written witli ye having an alif over it. This 
alif in Arabic is called k-oJ) alifi mnk^ tira* as in 

Mu%d, ‘Moses,’ ’/ .vd, ‘Jesus’ &c. But in 

Persian aliji tnutaharnk,^a. vowel alif or an 

d/j/^ follovved by a vowel sound, and written thus ( ) ), is 
termed aliji maHAra, as alifm agar, ‘if.’ 

The consonant letters 1 alif (a), ye (y), and j todo 
(to) prolong the preceding vowel sounds zahar,y,'^ 
zer, and pesh, respectively. Thus f mim (m) followed 
by the vowel sound zahar is p^’onounced like wta in 
woman, but when v_Af| aliji sdkin, ^a consd^aht 
alif is placed after it, it becomes md, (a in this case 
being like a in war) ; v be (b) succeeded zer is 

sounded like bi in bit, but when a consonant ye (y) 
is affixed to it, it is uttered like bea in beat ; pe (p) 
followed by pesh is sounded like pu in pull, but 
when a consonant j todo (w) is added to it, it is pro- 
nounced like poo iji pool. 

In Arabic there are two ways of writing the letter 
ft) i. e. o, 3. In that language the latter oomes st 

in Roman oharaoterais repmeated by» witt Adot 

Wider U(is>. 
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tte ettd of m?)n j words in the feminine ' gender, the 
farmer at every other situation of a word, and also alT 
the close of such words as do not admiti the latter. ' Iff 
Persian and Hindustani the latter is replaced by the 
foistner or by * he (A). Thus the word (iaulat, ‘wealth,’ 
is written thus ( ) in Arabic, and thus or 

*bi>) in Persian and Hindustdni. The word in the last 
form is pronounced danla ; while the same in the first 
two forms is uttered daulaf. The Arabic words 
zakdt, ‘the 40th j»art of net income given in charity 
according to the rules laid down in the Kurdn,’ and 
SjyU ealdt, ‘prayer,’ are also in Persian and nindnstdni 
written with 8 The } wdo (w) in tlmsingular of these 
e:Amples is sounded like | alif (a), which is sometimes 
also placed over it. olybe Salawdt ( also pronounced 
salv^t by the Persians ) the plural of S!yb« i^aldt is 
written with o 

So|iie words ending in I alif («), or j xedo («), are 
differently spelt and pronounced, viz. they may or may 
not add a yd'i sakiitt ‘consonant ye’ (y), 

which letter in such cases is called >^1) yd-i zdyidt 
or redundant ye, i. e. ye ( y pronounced* ), giving no 
additional meaning to the original word ; thus we can 
say IiJA Khudd, or Khtvddis ‘God,’ 4 pd or 

pdi, ^fbotj* 9 ym- or c/j; »vh‘, ‘face,’ y mu' or mu'li 
‘hairs’" 

, The filial » he (A), in many words may or may not 
be changed into 1 aUf (a). Thus the word vwwo, 
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*t*8te/ ia written either ty* w )><•— -Custom 
■Vlone decides to what wwds this rule is appUriible. ^ 
Some wordseufe written with v,> he (h) or with y 
jpefp), while others with L^pe {p)or^fe (/);a8 
iUi»W hddaMhor pddaadh,^a, king,’ Pdrst or 
Fdretf ‘Persian/ ‘elephant,’ &c. 

Nu*ni edkin, ‘a consonant nd»/ — ‘niin not 
fidlowed by a vowel sound’ — (n), preceding a 
M*f mitaharrik, ‘vowel he* — be succeeded by a vowel 
sound — ,is pronounced as ^jSL> ^ mi'mi edkin, ‘con- 
scmant’ tM'tn (m) ; as anbiydy pronounced ambiyd, 
‘prophets/ anboh, pronounced amboh, ‘multitude,’ 
^4*1 anbdr, pronounced anibdr, ‘stock’ &c. 

A consonant nu'n (n) is termed tiifini 

^nm when its sound is confined to the nose,** just 
like n in the French word ton^ It generally fopows 
the consonant letters 1 dif (a), j %odo (u0> end ^ ye (/) ; 
as kahdh^ ‘where,’ ^y yauh, ‘thus/ tfiak/n, 
‘there.’ Sometimes it follows other letters also ; as bJS^ 
jahy, ‘war/ ILwi* hahand, ‘to laugh,’ where it is after 
(j) and t he (h). In Roman characters this nasal 
^y m'n is represented by n with a dot over it, as 
has been done in the preceding examples. There are 
many Persian words of which the n^n (n) is distinctly 
pronounced by the Persians and indistinctly or with a 
nasal sound by the Indians. Thus tlie word «M * ® 
title,’ is pronounced l^n by the Pepriaus andlddd hy 
the 
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1Pi{6 \ al^ (a) of the syllable Jt al coming belwemi 
tv^o Arabic WQvds is never sounded, while its J 
(f) is sometimes pronounced and sometimes not.>*-ThiS^ 
D Idm (?), when it precedes the words beginning with 
any of the fourteen letters o te (t), vti se (s), *> ddl {djj 
i jsdKjs), ) re (r), ) ze (s), atn /«), sh'n (ah), o» 
add (a), CA* zdd df), lo toe (/), Jfe zoe (jr), J Idm (t), and 
m'n (n), is mute, and instead of it the first letter of 
the word following it, is doubled iu pronunciation ; as 
malikuehehu'ard, *the prince of poets,’ from 
v_XU malik, ‘prince’ + Jl ai + tku’ard, ‘poets’ &c. 
This rule is also applicable when the <-JU) alif (n) of 
the syllable J) al is not between two words but only 
conlhicncos a word, but then in such cases the 1 alif 
(a) being the initial letter is also sounded ; as 
anndii^‘the people.’ 

This doubling as stated in the preceding paragraph 
does ngt occur, and the J Idm (1) is sounded before 
words commencing with any letter except those just 
mentioned ; as cUaJIa ‘at present,’ from ba, J1 

al, and cW Jl^l &c. The final ^ consonant letter of the 
word preceding the syllable Jl al assumes different 
vowel sounds after it according to custom, as is evident 
from the above examples, in this and the above para* 
graphs.- 

" - TOe ccmjttttGiaon j«ki, ‘and’, is uttered as adkiA^ 
a (biis<ma&t letter taken in pronunciation along with 
t|^ preceefing rowel sound which is always pjeah 
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in prose and verse } a* thahorozs ‘day and 

■night.’ Under such dicamstances the final eonaonant 
letter of the trord preceding ^ wdo becomes a vowel 
letter, and assumes the vowel sound peak after it ; 
also the letter wdo (w) with its preceding vowel sound 
becomes o in Boman characters. All these are evident 
from the above example shahoroz whihh was ori^nally 
ahab+wa-i-roz. — Irsh&d, however, makes it toa in 
the following verse; — 

^ j CSy 

Is wakt tawakku 'nahi'h m&dar wa pidar se. 

‘Now-a-days we have no expectation from our 
father and mother’ 

WAZN, ‘FORM’ 

Two or more words are said to be of ihe same 
wazn — 'form’ — when the same •vowel sounds ( i^e.^) 
zahar^ji) zet', and peak) and the vowel and con- 
sonant letters in each are similarly arranged, viz. ayranged 
in such an order that the first, or the second, or the 
third Ac. letter in each is a consonant or a vowel letter 
with the same vowel sound after it ; thus the words 
tadbir, ‘plan;’ jijiS takn'i\ ‘speech;’ and tahnr, 
'writingt’ are of the same form, because each word has 
five letters, of which the first letter in each has the 
vowel sound y. ) zahar after it, the third character in 
each has the vowel sonnd zer after it, and the remain- 

ing letters in each are sdkinst consonant- lettwrsf— 
letters hot followed by a vowed sound. 
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Tb« above are tiie instances of ^)} wami farfi* 
or £tyiiKd<^al formsi so called by way of dlstinisiion 
fKwn^^^(ii)> watm ’uru*}fi* or Proscdical forms of 
wordsi which differ from the former in one point only, 
t e. the vowel sounds in each word of the latter form 
are not the same; thus the words Wy KaHtnd, 'O Lord i’ 
VJk btddpdy ‘called,’ and khildyd,, ‘fed,’ are iustan* 
ces<ff^^^e M})} wazni ’tiru'zi^ since each has five letters, 
of which the first, the second, and the fourth, in eadi 
are vowel letters, and the rest consonants, but the vowel 
sounds in each are not the same ; the first letter of each 
has se»-, and pesh respectively, the 

second letter of each hasji) zabar^ and again 

tabar respectively, and the fourth letter of each has 
a common vowel sound y) zfdmr. 

v))} Wazni Urtfzi, ‘prosodical form’ is applied 
in scanning verses. 

In ^jrabic wazni sarji', ‘Etymological 

form/ is used in distinguishing the parts of speech, and 
in tracing the origin of words, 

There are in Arabic certain Etymological forms, 
having the letters fe (ff^ ^ ’ain (’), and J Idm (/), with 
, others. The roots of the wwds of these forms can be 
found by taking out such letters from them .as • cor- 
respond, in successive order in which they are placed 
witih thE6 ^ree said letters of the forms. Thus the word 
‘a'govemor,* is of the form Now* 

* /c (f), ^ 'ain (’), and J Idm (1), are the first, the 
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third, and the fourth letters respectively of the form 
tUU f^tl ; hence the letters he (h), »-/ (k), and f 

«M'm («»), the first, the third, and the fourth 

letters of the word ^ hdkim, eorrespcmd with the 
three said letters wi/e (J)t { ’«*« (*)> end J I4m (1) of 
the form and so *^^0 word 

order,* which is the origin of hdkim. Similarly the 
word maktu% ‘slaughtered,* being of the form 

JffA* tmfu% is derived from Ji^J kadt ‘to slaughter*. 

MEANINGS OF CERTAIN LETTERS. 

Certain letters are placed at the beginning, middle, 
or end of a word, to assign certain meanings to it, or 
to give no meaning at all. They are named according 
to the sense they convey. 

The following are generally foimd in Hindaetdni. 

THE DIFFERENT MEANINGS OP 
ujU| ALIF (A). 

1. a, ‘anal!// (a) signifying con- 

tinuity &o.’ This alif is placed between two words 
provided the two words be the same; as sarrfsar, 
‘frcnn one end to the other,* ‘entirely ; 
gu'ndgt^n, ‘various,’ from ‘colour.’ 

Z. uJJi ^liji 'at/f ‘an alif {a) signifying and 

as )y) thabd ros, ‘night and day,* fiom '$hah, 
‘pight* and jj) ros, ‘day.* 

$. will Alif nidd, ^n (di/(a) doaotUig exdama- 
ticn ; as sdlfyd *0 cupbearer i* from sdk^, 
*a cuplwarer.* 
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4. maddi mut^*m. ali/(&) inseiiT 

ed to lengthen the sound s as dare^d, ‘Alas/from^ 
^)'idareg^. 

. 6, , v-iJ) Aliji fd^Uiyaty ‘an cdif (a) denoting 

agency,’ as ddnd, ‘a knowing man,’ from u)|d ddhy 
‘know toou.’ 

6. J-ej ^1 Aliji waal or •-^) AH^' zdyidy ‘an 
cdif (a) that gives no additional meaning to the original 
word to which it is added, and may be rejected without 
aiffecting the sense, as )>ii^\Iakandar or ;oojUi> Sikandar, 
‘Alexander.’ In instances like those either word may 
be adopted with equal propriety. 

* It should here be observed, that, when an original 
wordjias more than two letters, the vowel sound ut- 
tered*after its first let^r is dropped, and assigned to 
this (Sii^on its introduction, as lias already been exem- 
plified, but when the original word has only two letters, 
the vowel sound uttered after its first letter is retained, 
while this additional alif assumes^ the uniform vowel 
sound zoftar after it; as^l for the original 

wordj^ bar, ‘on,* 4-1 edte, for the original word 4- be, 
‘without,’ 

TH^ piFf BRENT MEANINGS OF v SSiBl 
1, Eef-t kaamiya ot be {b) denoting an 

oa^.^ as to ‘by God/ from, loA- Kfmdd^ 

■■ ■ : 

. 2.; iBd'i 6r v ^ {bU d^otii:^ 

as bai^nd, fin the house.’ 
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«{>( o* *»y«^ v^y 

Atm Aai* tA k4m hu main hhdna ha kj^ina, 

Ku-i nmjh ku na pu'clthe ki yi hai kam^ faldna, 

Jrshdd, 

‘I go for all business from one house to another^ 

No body inqvures who 1 am.’ 

8. tm) Bd4 gdyid, or he (b), that does not 
extend the sense of the original word to which it is 
prefixed; as hajaz^ which means the same as^ juZf 
'besides.’ These two words as well as others of this 
class may be interchanged. 

MEANINGS OF ^KA'F(K). 

1, «&de wir KdfiUlat (k) idenoting cause, bdng 

equivalent to the coxyunctionybr. Thus Mi*r 

J^aean. 

JUZ ^ *1; vl 

JKahd b^biyo kal kahdhgi* mih Adi, 

Ki ah vdh kt' mdndigi hai katndlf 

‘She said, ladies ! to-morrow I will tell you my his- 
tory, for Bow by trawl I am awfully tired. 

2. * 4 * 1 *} kdfi haydniya, a kd/ (A) coming be- 
tween two expreftaamn to illustrate the prececUng passive 
by the succeeding on^ as, 

* U* ^ te’<^ se puTchkne lag** ki y^ hdl dock 

hai, ‘wondeiifally she acedia it true ?’ 
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MEANINGS AND ALTERATIONS OF 
YHiY). 

ydi mibatf a yc (y) that denotes re* 
lationship and is equivalent to the English expression 
'appertaining to;* as l'rdni% ‘Persian,’ literally 

pertaining to I rdn or Persia. The final 1 ali/ (a), or v/ 
ye (i^f or * he (A) of the original word is changed into 
j tedo (to) preceded by the vowel sound ji) zabar (a)' 
and followed by the vowel sound zer(i) before assum- 
ing the addition of <^ye(i');z.H i^yidji» Murtazaici\ 
‘of Murtazd’ from Murtazd^ ‘a title of *Ali% 

the son-in-law ‘of Muhammad,’ Dihlawi^ ‘of 

DeH;(^,’ from Di1di\ ‘a city of India,’ v^y^l 
hddeiBi\ ‘a resident of^Ambdla, from Ambdla.' 

• Observation-*-The final ) alif (a) and » he (A), instead 

of being changed into ^ todo (tr), are sometimes dropped; 

as \S)^. Bulihdri\ ‘of Eokhdrd,’ from l^tso Bidjidra^ 

‘a town of 'Tartary,’ Banga'li% ‘of Bengal,’ from 
•• 

aJICv> Bantfdla, ‘Bengal,’ and sometimes turned into 

^ Gay (Q itard); as kha't^ti\ ‘household,’ from 

«• 

k^na^ . ‘house.’ Sometimes the third letter of the 
original word if it be cf ( Oi ** dropped as well as 
the final * he (A), in assumingfvjr yf et the end of 
!tfi© word ; as iiadani'r ‘of Medina,’ from 

.Mgdimx 'a , city of Arabia.’ Some words add alif 
(a) and »u^ (nh before this augmentation; as 
Mak^a*m\ ‘God,’ from Ifakh, ‘God,’ 
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J^bba'n^, ‘of the I<ord,' from v) ‘the Lord.’ In 
ijnany words the final ) ali/{a) and « he (k) add a > hamza 
followed by the vowel sound zer (i), before as- 
suming this addition of ^ ye (i). In sueh cases the 
final » he (A) is also dropped. Thus tildyi, ‘golden,’ 
from JU# fild, ‘gold,* mkrayU ‘silvery,* from tjH 
nukrah^ ‘silver.’ 

There are certain Arabic words in which by custom 
the al\f\a dropped in writing though not in pro- 
nunciation. This aUf is sometimes placed over the 
letter next to that uttered after it in pronouncing 
such words ; as d.>j AUdh^ ‘<rod,’ Sahmdn, ‘the 

Merciful.’ 

Some words are variously pronounced, such as 
zabdn ortt;h) ziiba'n, ‘tongue,’ salchm, 

or stMan, ‘word,’ JOaUi or Laild ‘name*' of 
the mistress of MajwAn^ A tish, or (jt?! 

A'tash, ‘fire.’ 

The following quotations from the Jjaild 

Majndh of ]^jj» Nawdb Mirzd 

Muhammad Taki ^jdn, poetically styled Hawas, 
also confirm this variable pronunciation. — 

•• ^ *T 

Ya’nl ki kalak nasibi Jkiili 
Tht jittku wjt, ik zamdn tamlll 
‘That is to say aflliction is in the lot of Xiailiv ' 
whohatl no comfort even for a moment.’" 
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P4chha ju mhab tu roki bole?. 

Ndiha'd gayi'jcdidh si Laildy 
‘Being asked of the reason, be said with tears, 

Laild miserably departed fi’om the world.’ 

Some words are variously spelt ; thus sej^misra'h 
or misra^ ‘a single line in poetry.’ 

The word ( ) is articulated duregh according to 

some lexicographers and diregk according to others. It 
is erroneously pronounced daregh by the people, and 
hence the error is included in the list of /•bdjkic ghalatul- 
*dt{^y ‘errors of the people.’ In similar or other instances 
of ghaJuful’dm we are obliged to differ from lc.\icograph- 
ers, pnd follow the custom. Hence it is that the 
wordi* («*5^ and are rcsi)ectively uttered kadd 
durr and tamyiz &o by the Arabs, while the Persians 
and tMb Indians pronounce them kady ‘stature,’ #/»>*, 
‘pearl,’ tamlZy ‘distinction.’ Sometimes they retain their 
Arabic pronunciation in our modern authors. Thus yUo 
Zafar and v.^*! A'tish: — 

*S»«Ji y a. ka. y 

Tire anda'm nlyo kaddo ztdfo khat, si luii 
Saman ko arqhavodh ko sarw ko sttmbtd ku raiha'h ko, 
‘Thy body, face, stature, locks, and beard, have 
ashamed jasmine, the flower arghawdh, cypress, hy- 
acinth, and the fragrant flower raihdh.’ 
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^ ^ y}^ 

(?» ^ ft ^ 

«!>• )y «-)*-**^; y v9^ *S^ 

Tamyix k^iyeju mfedo siydk H, 

Xtdmatju ^ulfth hoh tu wuh ruf^dri ni&r hoh. 

*If you want to distinguish the white from the black, 
Look at tbe locks and the cheek8.The former is likened 
to darkness, the latter to light.* 

Some Arabic, words add a ye (*) or j wdo (u) 
in pronunciation, as <> rmfM hihi^ 'locative case,’ 

alls xilluhu 'his shadow.’ 

The Persian word ndhtnan^ ‘a guest,’ is very 
current, but mihmdn is also used; thus in the AiUi 

Fasdna-i 'Ajdyib we have 

mihmdhsard musdjirHdne t'nmi'r hu-e, ‘houses 
for the reception of guests and travellers were, built.’ 
Again in theyjs Diwdnt llizabr we find, J 

[Jjh* 3'^ w- w 

^ & • 

Sfiabe mirdj ki' shuhrat na kymkar ho du ^dlam m^h. 
J^abtbe kkda ki ghar mm Kh^dd ke mihmdnt hai. 

‘How can that night in which Muhammad ascended 
the Heaven be not renowned in both the worlds, when 
in the house of God the special friend ( of the Lord ) 
is a guest. 

NilMERTCAL VALUE OF LETTERS. 

As in English the letters I, V, X &c represent the 
numbers one, five, ten &c, so in Arabic, Persian, and 
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Hindust&ni the letters | <dif (a), v be (2)), ^Ji'm (j)Jk9‘ 
represent the numbers one, two, three, ^c. The follow* 
ing eight words must be committed to memory in order 
to ascertain the value of letters: — 

oa^\ Alyady jyfc haicwaz, kaliman, 

u*«**i» sa[fas , kamluitf s(alchJc]mZy ^^zazj^agh. 

The numerical value of the letters of the said words 
are stated tlms: 

) a/*/(a)“l ; v be {h )-^'2 ; ; o ddl (d) = 

i; % he {h)^5 ; 3 wdo (w) =(i ; ) ze (^)“7; f he {h)^% ; 

J (y)“ 1^ t (k)’^20 ‘y y)ldm (/)=. 
30 ; /• wism (»j)=40;yj ndn (»)=50; (.v)=60 ; 

^ *edn 0-70 ; ^ fe 0=80 ; t/* .^dd (.?) = 90 ; J kdf 
(1:)=-100 j ; re (r)=“200 ; yji sMn (.s7t)-300 ; *s* te (0= 
400 ; yb ee ( «) = 500 ; ^ l^e (kh) = 600 ; ^ zdl ; ( «) = 700 j 
C/» — 800,-fe «oc (z) = 900 ; ^ ghain {gh)=^l,000 

Observation — The numerical value of pe (p) is 
the same as of be (b) ; of 5 che (ch) the same as of 
^jitn (j); ofj zhe (zA) the same as of^ ze (z); of 
gdi {g hard) the same as of v _/ kdf (k) ; of tii te {t) the 
same as of vs> (t ) ; of 3 ddl (d), the same as of •> ddl 
Jd); ofj re (r), the same as of) re (r). In a compound 
letter the value of each of the letters composing it is 
taken into account. Thus the value of khe (kh) 
ia e^ual to the sum of the value of wf kd/" (k), and * he 
(h). In the words ’/sd, ‘Christ,’ Mu'ed, 

‘Moses,’ the value of the final letter ye (p), being 
taken into account, is ten, and the | afif standing 
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itttrei; it is not countedi It must be borne in mind that 
‘the letters writjen but not pronounced are calculated, 
while those pronounced but not written are not esti* 
mated. Hence a ouJU ^rfi mttshaddad (a letter 
pronounced os a double one), is considered as single, 
because it is written once Only. — Similarly the letter 
* hamza is sometimes not calculated, because it comes 
over the head of a letter where its omission would not 
affect the reading. But generally its value is the same 
as of *-<01 ali/. 

The Poets introduce in their poems certain words 
the sum of the numerical value of the letters of which 
gives dates to commemorate certain events. The follow- 
iug verse of wCo) Rashk gives the date of the c^^th of 
thelgrcat poet Ndsikh, , which happened in the 
Hijra year 1254: — (AD 1838) 

^ 

DUd shi'r goyi uthi* Lakhna-v^ se 

*0 heart ! poesy is no more in Lucknow.’ 

Here the value of the letter * hamza in the word 
Lakhna-‘u' is not taken into account ; for the word 
can be read if it be dispensed with. There are two 
{S ye's in the word goy(, and hence both arS taken 
into account. > 

Sometimes the titles of books indicate the dates op 
wldch they were written. The well known prose work 
in Hindustdni by Mir Aman of Delhi is entitled the 
/h j Bd^ o Baha'r, merely because ttie letters of 
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the said name give the Hijra year in which itjva»» 
completed in the following way: — 

(i)-=2,J alif (a) » 1, ^ ^Min (gA) 1000, j ^ea'o 
(o)=-6, <.p be (b)'“2 , 1 he (A)— 5, yah/ (a)==l, ) rtf(r)—200. 
Hence 2+1+ 1000+64-2+6+l+200*“1217. Similarly 
the well known Persian work Mvkatoheiti 

’-.4/Za'm*' gives by its very name tlie Hijra year 1015, 
the date on which it was Onished. 

The era most common among the Mahomedans is 
called Hijn* (from Mjr, ‘separation’), so named 

because it commences from the year in which the pro- 
phet Mahomed departed from Mecca for Medina. Any 
Hijra year may be turned into tbe approximate Christian 
year 1^ adding 583 to it. Thus the Hijra year 1299« 
A. 1299 -1-583 or 18^2. We say appi’oximate be- 
cause there is a difference Iwjtween M^bomedan and 
Christian calculation. A year contains 866 days accord- 
ing to file former and 366 according to the latter. 

In calculating dates by the numerical value of 
words, the Hijra year is always to be taken unless a 
suggestion is made for their being taken in the Christian 
or any other era. Thus in the following verses Mashk 
mentidns the date of the death of NdsM by the 
Christian era : — 

oJi oUj JU« 

^4i>0 Viii 

Sdlf voafit juatani tdr^^ shud Maeiht*, 

Sad haifkdi Ndeikh ^ tMif hdi NdaUih. 

6 
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41 traced the year of his death (which by the 
Christian era becomes 1888 by calculating the value 
of the folloiving ve^se), 

Sad ^atf hdi NddT^ sad /*«»/ hdi Ndsti^i 
‘A thousand woes for (the death of) Ndsil^, a thou- 
sand woes for (the death of) NdsiH' 

Now let us investigate the ori^n of the words •>?«) 
aftyW, )y^ hawwaz &c. — At first Adam uttered the 
alphabet thus — 

(aJ^) abtas jaJMad^ or alif, he, te, and so 
on. This alphabet is called f**)! •>»}) Aljadi A'dam, or 
Adam’s Alplmbet. But as this arrangement of letters 
had no meaning, rdrt*s , — ^the prophet Bnoclint—, 

divided the alphabet into eight significant word^ and 
named it Aljadi Id^'s, — Enoch’s Alphabet. 

Let us now tuvp to the moaning of these words :■«“ ' 

Aljad, ‘commenced’ hawwaz, ‘joined to- 
gether’; ‘came to know’; l^iman, 

‘became speechifler’; sa’fas, ‘soon learned’; 
karshat, ‘arranged’; saHMo*, ‘impressed in the 

mind’; zazzag^ ‘finished.’ 

When the alphabet is composed of significant words 
there is scai^ly a meaningless word to be found in 
onr language. 
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ETmOLOGY. 

Sarf, ‘Etymology,' traits of the derivation, 
inflection, and declension of words. 

Whatever is uttered by a person is termed a hi! 
Xri/k, ‘Word.’ 

According to this definition a word inuy or may 
not have any meaning 

jlLWord is SJiid to be mufrad, ‘Simple,’ or 
^iW'likkahf ‘Compound^’ according as a portion of it 
does not or does bear part of the idea comprehended 
by the*whole. Thus kitdb, *a book,’ jK'Us edlm, 
‘a tyrant,’ are both simple words. In the latter the 
syllables Us zd and ^ lim have no meaning, in tlie 
former tlie syllables ftf ki and tdb have meanings 
(i. e. A:f=that, and light); hut then thej’ do 

not make up the sense of the whole u'ord. Hence 
these meanings must be left out of consideration, 
and these portions of the word must be accounted as 
meaningless. The word gnldaatn-, ‘a noso/- ; > , 

is a , compound word, for the two portions of which it 
is composed have such meanings as make up the. sense 
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of <he whole word» ( i. e. flower and datta 

-bunch). There are certain letters and syllables, 
prefixed or affixed to a word to assign some meaning 
to it. The word on such an assumption becomes 
a compound one, because it is compound in sense, as 
^yfX! tdjwar ( i. e. holder of the crown ) ‘a sovereign.’ 
Here the syllable )> war affixed to the word ^13 tdj, ‘a 
crown,’ denotes agency. Similarly ‘fearless,’ from 

na, ‘not,’ and ;5 ‘fear,’ and behosh, ‘sense- 

less,’ from 4- be ‘without’ and hash ‘sense.’ Such 
letters and syllables arc what we call affixes and pre- 
fixes in English grammar. They are apart from the 
word to which they are added though they mean no- 
thing when they stand alone, iSnt when they do not 
give any meaning to the word with which they are 
connected, or when they arc merely a modified^ Wmi 
of such a wmrd, they do not make it a compound one. 
Thus ni-if ‘face,’ is a simple word; because the 
letter ye (e), is I’edundant, having no meaning at all, 
and it may be dispensed with without affecting the 
sense. Again the word nawisinday ‘a writer,’ 

is also a simple word, because it is a modified form of 
the word nawishtan, ‘to write.’ 

Observation — From the very definition of 
murakkab it appears that it is a general term for com- 
pound words, phrases, and sentences. It is subdivided 
into Aii/o murakkald muffd and ^ 

mvrakkabi gjtalr muji^d ; the former being applied to 
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sentences, the latter to compound words an^ 
phrases. 

If a word is simple and has any meaning, it is called 
ialima; as, fJi kalam, ^a pen:’ if it has no meaning, 
it is termed cW* muhmal; as, ^ nan. 
ma-i murakkab is a compound word formed of two or 
more such words as are significant when eauh of them 
stands alone as well as when they all being together 
make up a w'hole word; as, gnlchi'n, ‘a gardener,’ 

(literally one who gathei's flowers), from < 7 «^,‘flower’ 

and cAm, 'gather' 

In Persian and Hindustani there must be at least 
twe letters in a word; *as ).) dar, ‘door’; jo, ‘who.* 
In A^bic we have woi’ds oven of a single letter; as, j 
wa, ‘^d.’ 

*[n*Persian every word begins with a muta- 

Jiarrik, ‘a vowel letter,’ ( i. e, a letter followed by a 
vowel sound), and ends in a sdkin, consonant letter 
( i e. a letter not followed by a vowel sound). This 
practice is also prevalent in Hindustdni. Our Hindus- 
tdni authors adhere to this rule after the fashion of 
the Persians. Hence it is that the final sound (if it is 
a vowel sound) of Sanskrit and Arabic words is dropped 
wheh introduced into Hindustani to make the last 
letter a consonant one. Thus the Sanskrit word 
Sdma, *the seventh incarnation of the Deity,’ in 
Hindustdni becomes ^1; Rdm. Similarly the Arabic word 
'ataiki, *oh him,* in Hindustdni and Persian 
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becomes *alo»h. In Arabic there are many words ending 
in ^ vowel letter snob as ^ lahti^ ‘for him/ «^) UaUd, 
‘towards him.’* 

Musktaky ‘Deri^mtive/ is a word derived from 
another word in the languge ; as, *dUm, ‘a learned 
man,’ from ^ ’ilm, ‘to know.’ 

Mmhtak minhti^ *a primitive word,’ is a 
word from which other words are derived ; as the word 
^ 'ilm in the above example. 

Words having the same meaning arc termed <— ioly® 
murdd\f, ‘Synonyms.’ 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

In Kindustdni words arc classified under three 
heads; — Ism, ‘Noun,’ Fi'l, ‘Verb,’ anclyJ^ 
^ar/, ‘Particle.’ Substantives, *adjectives, persoqjfl Anti 
adjective pronouns, infinitives, and adverbs of manner 
and number, (such as forcibly, mice, twice &c),*are in- 
cluded under the first head, while all other adverbs, 
relative aifd interrogative pronouns, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and interjections under the last. 

Observation — From this it is evident that there is 
no article in Ilindustdnf. It is generally replaced by 
the indefinite pronoun Ao-f, ‘any,’ the numeral 
eA. ‘one,’ and the demonstrative pronoun wuh, 
‘that.’ 

^1 Ism, ‘noun,’ is a word which expresses its 
meaning by itself without conveying the idea of tipae 
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except when' it is itself the name of a certain period^w^ 
ddnti, *a man>’ *a book’; dj, ‘to-day/ 

JaI jR7, ‘a Verb 5 ’ is a word which expresses its 
meaning by itself and at the same time conveys the idea 
of time ; as, t^l dyd, ‘came*; 4^ goy<f, ‘went.’ 

Sar/, ‘a Particle,* is a word which docs not 
express its meaning by itself. ’ Its meaning is not 
understood unless it is joined to another word; as, ^ 
se, ‘from,’ in the phrase gfiar se, ‘from the house.* 
It rather makes the words indefinite in sense. Thus 
when we say ‘crfmf,’.^we mean ‘man’; but when avc 
my jo' ddml, we mean ‘whoever.’ In the former 

instance the meaning of the word ’odwifis def- 

inite a certain extent, meaning, ^manki?id.' In the 
lattef^instance the word ^^ 0 , ‘who/ makes the word 
\idm{, ‘a man,’ more indefinite, meaning ‘ony 

man' 

Tliere are three kinds of substantives: Jdmid., 

‘the Primitive,* Masdar, ‘the Infinitive,’ and 

Mmhtaky ‘the Derivative.’ 

jb-U. Jdmid is a word denoting the name of a 
j)erson, animal, place, or thing, material or immaterial, 
that exists or may be supposed to exist. It is neither 
derived from another word, nor is any word derived from 
it in the language ; as, (•); Rdm ‘a person’s name/ Ijfyef 
‘a horse,’ jiXli Kcdkatta, ‘Calcutta,’ patthar, 
‘h stone,’ tXjM) umrmd, ‘hoj^e.* 

rslfdjdmid is divided into two heads, *j(* 
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^akira. 'Common Noixns,’ and nta'rifctj ‘Proper 
. Nouns.’ 

No/bira or Ismi jim denotes a name 

applicable to any individual of a class, as larkd^ 
‘a boy.’ 

tiyt^ Ma’rifa is a name' representing a particular 
object; as Oahgd, ‘the name of a river.’ It is 
divided into four heads — ^ 'Alam, ‘the proper name of 
an individual,’ sfamir, ‘Personal Pronoun’, «;t&l ^1 
Ismi Ishdra, ‘Demonstrative Pronoun,’ fsnn 

Mauftil, ‘a word, phrase or a sentence forming a relative 
and its antecedent.’ — It must be borne in mind, that in 
Ilindustdnf, a Common Noun becomes Proper by intro- 
ducing certain wonis particularizing the commop^name, 
such as, pronouns, inteijections, &c. Thus larkd^ 
‘a boy,’ is a common substantive, but when we say ^ *) 
wuk larkd, ‘that boy,’ LjS <^1 at la^ke, ‘0 boy,’ the 
common noun Ifjl larkd, ‘boy’ becomes proper* for in 
such cases particular jiersons are meant. 

'Alam is the name denoting a particular object; 
as, <•!; iJjfm, ‘name of a person,’ u^KsIkatta, ‘Calcutta,’ 
This is what the English grammarians call a proper 
noun. Any word used as a substitute for the particular 
name of a person or thing is also included ondi^ this 
head. Thus we have the ^ 'Ahm subdivided into, 

1. Kunyati a term of relationship, whether 

implied or not, as, ^ ci) Zaid kd bdp^ ‘Zaid’s father,’ 
jifeyl Abvxafar ( &ther of irictory ) ‘nanae of a persiotu’ 
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2 Khi^dbf a title assigned to an individjjAl 

by some great personage; as, l^htij<fiiddatda, 

‘the Hero of State.’ 

3. ’ JJrf, a name by which a person is known, 
differing from his proper name; thus a man named 

Bari Charan is known to the people as 

Gobind. 

4. Allrdb^ a title of address ; as, 
^dhsd^ib, ‘one belonging to the house of KhAu.’ 

5. cAlio TaMiall.ua , a name by which poets repre- 

sent themselves in their verses either by contracting 
their names or by assuming others; as, Wazirl, 

of vjy Nawdh Wazlr 'Al^; Ndailch, of 

SkaiHt. TnidmbaMiah)) Sa’di of 

§hai^ Maalahiddini Shirdzi, 
ShaltMe Maalahtiddin of ShirAz. 

The diflferonce between fXt 'Alam and Ma'rifa 
is, that the former does not include the pronouns, while 
the latter does. 


GENDER. 

In Hindustdni there are two Genders Muzak- 
kar, the Masculine and Idmnnaa , the Feminine. 

Whatever object whether animate or inanimate is 
represented as a male is- called Muzakknr, the 
‘Masculine''; as, pkord, ‘a horse,’ kdgj^z, 
‘paper.* 

Whatever olitfect animate or inanimate is represented 
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41 ^ female, is called muanms^ ‘the Feminine’; 

as, ** mawj,’ kitdbj ‘a ftooi.^ 

The idiom of Hindustani requires some pouns to 
be used in the masculine and others in the rnminine. 
ISiere is no special rule to enable a foreigner to distin- 
guish the masculine from the feminine; however, the 
following are the general rules that will assist the 
learner to make a distinction between the two gen- 
ders: — 

Rule 1. Living beings are generally classified into 
genders by their well known sex. Thus ghoxd, 
‘a horse,’ and ky Uzfkd, *a boy/ are masculines; while 
gkoci', ‘a mare/ and lark(, ‘a girl/. are 

feminines. „ 

Observation — Among thc^ names of living >^in^s 
some are always used in one gender only. 19in8 the 
word maehhh*, ‘a fish/ is invariably used as 

feminine. The masculine of this word is r^resmited 
by prefixing J nar, ‘male’ ; as, y mr maehhliy 

‘a male fish.’ Similarly words invariably used as mas- 
culine are represented as feminine by prefixing ai)U 
mdda *femtile.’ 

Rule 2. Hindi wmds ending in wilt aK/ (d), are 
generally masculine; as, kaprd, 'cloth.' The words 
dayd, ‘favour/ &c, are exceptions to this kale. Of 
the Persian words ending in 4 some are masculine and 
some feminine ideording to the usage. Thus loA 
/G«d(f,‘God/ U masculine;);^ n<^<»w<f»’4/digg,ustang,’ 
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is mftscultAe or feminine according to the' gend^^ 
the word it t^rs to. Thus we say 
Utikd :k<i^nd nagawdrd Am, ‘His words arc disgusting,' 
oW yik hdt ndgatodrd kai, ‘these words 
are disgusting.’ In the former instance the woid nilga- 
w&rA referring to the masculine noun kafmd, ‘words,' 
is masculine, in the latter referring to the feminine 
noun bdtt ‘Words,' it is feminine. 

Rule 3. Arabic infinitives and Arabic verbal 
nouns ending in alif (d) are feminine; as, ti> wafd^ 
‘to be sufficient'; bo dated, ‘medicine.’ The words LiUS 
tnmdshd, ‘show,’ ‘exhibition,’ and UUj t&kdza, ‘demand,’ 
&c, are exceptions to this rule. 

Rule 4. Nouns ending in c-l* hd-i wuH- 

tqfi'y ^ilent he (h), are^ generally masculine; as, 
j^fyiap^a screen.’ The words girah, '■knot,' &c, pro- 
nounced with » he (h sounded) are feminine. — The word 
al^Aoft'fa originally means a family, a tribe, and is still 
taken in that sense by the gentry, and included in the 
list of masculines. It is vulgarly applied to wife, and 
as such, it is still adopted as a masculine. The words 
aiUlk Ja) ahlikMna, ‘lord of the house’ and ghar 

%e log^ ‘the people of the house,’ are used to represent 
wife as a term of modesty in the feminine singular and 
mascffihte plural respectively. Such adjectives as 
’» |»»dati iBxcellent/ Ac. are masculine or feminine accord- 
ing to the gwder of the substantive they qualify. 
Thus we say ’uwjia khdnd, 'mcei food,’ 
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cMz, ‘excellent thing.’ In the former the word 
’uTn^is masculine, in the latter it is feminine. 

Rule 5. Words ending in yd-i ma'rtif 

{{) are generally feminine; as, la^H, ‘a girl’ 

pagrif ‘a turban.’ The words pdni, ‘water’ ; 

* * •• •• 

'mind’; ghi, ‘melted butter,’ wo/tV* 

‘an elephant,’ &c, are exceptions to this rule. 

Rule 6. Arabic words of the form to/ 

are feminine; ns, y-j^ tahHr^ ‘writing,’ to^nV, 

‘speech/ The word ojyo tatciz, ‘an amulet/ is an 
exception to this rule. 

Rule 7. Persian verbal nouns ending in shin 
(sh) are feminine; as, knshish, ‘attraction,’ from 

kashidan^ ‘to attract.’ 

Rule 8. Arabic verbal nouns ending in \s» te (t), 
are feminine ; os, r ahma^ ‘mercy. The ^woros 

4iS>v*t3 kdmat^ ‘stature,’ &c, are exceptions. The word 
KSij^ ffajfrat, used os a title of respect signifying ^gour 
honour,* ^your Highness,' ^your Majesty,' and so on^ is 
either masculine or feminine according as tlie person to 
whom it refers is in the one or in the other gender. 
Thus when we say Hasfrati '/sdj ‘His 

Glory the Lord Jesus Christ/ we use the word in th^ 
masculine; but when we say ^ a*I»U JJaf rari 

FdHma, ‘Her Glory the great Fatima;’ (the daughter of 
Muhammad), we adopt it in the feminine. 

Rule 9. The followii^* affe the; twenty one> letters 
of the alphabet in the feminine gender;' — 
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CJ he (h), i^pe (p), «» te (t), «£* te (t), li* 
che (ch), ^ be (A), ^ He (H), o ddl (rf), 3 rftf/ 

(?), ) re (r)f j re (r)> ) fie (z),J zhe (zb), Jo /oe (t), H 
?.oe (z), *-^/e CO, j todo (w), t he (b), and ye (y); or 
in other words all characters spelt with two letters to- 
gether with li ddly 3 (fM, 3 zdl and ) vodo arc feminine. 

The remaining letters are masculine. 

Rule 10. The following are also the feminine 
terminations: — 

(a) ^ yin] as, panditdyin, ‘wife of a pandit,' 

(jb) min (n); as, ^^*0 dulhan, ‘a bride.' 

(c) ni] a.s, Brahmani, ‘a female Brahman.' 

(d) dni; as, Khatrdni, ‘a female Khatri.’ 

(e) '\ d] as, KiO nayikd^ ‘the mistress of a house, 

f • 

particularly (now) of a brothel.' 

(/) » he (A); as malika, ‘a queen.' 

Observation — The rule (f) is applicable to Arabic 
words only, while the five others preceding it, only to 
Hindustani words. 

Some words such as, mdnm, ‘a human 

being,' yy naukar or «ol{ banda, ‘a servant &c,' are 
applicable to either sex, and are therefore in the mas- 
culine or in the feminine according to the context. 
Thus f )) dpkd naukw Bdm Batan 

l^fir ‘your servant, Bam Batan, was present’; 

Naiban ncoikar dti tAf, ‘the maid* 
servant Nabban was coming.' In the former instance 
the wo^ yy naukar is masculine, in the latter fi»mtnine. 
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Some feminine nouns are masculine or feminine 
according as they form part of compound veriM or not. 
The following are the examples: — 

V*" ^ *tJL 

Jab tu zan si piickhd hakikat hi kyd, 

Yi kanAa^ht ns tab guzdrish kiyd. 

Mumhi Mdlehand, 

‘When (thej ) ashed the woman what was the matter, 
the unfortunate replied/ 

Here the feminine noun guzdinsk is used as 

masculine, and the word ^xxzdriahhiyd is taken to he 
a compound verb. Meri* guzdrish 

yih Aa», ‘my request is this/ Here the word 
gazdrish is feminine. ** 

<eiyta^ $S Uo) 

Find mih kiya' 'arz, ki /arma’-iyi hasfrat 
A*rdm si katne ki ktt~i tarh hhi ydh hat 

\,iyM Sauda* 

‘I requosted him thus, tell me Sir i 

Is there any way of passing our days here 
peaceably ? 

*Arsf hai sdfyib isUdyat se^^afar itni ki hansy 
JdMtajl yd Muriajfi turn se na hm tau Mis si hoh. 

*0 ^k&t say, this ia the r^uest to thee O^ous — 
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’Ali, the chosen people of God ! in jjgjfeawn 
shall we find a refuge but thee V 

In the first instance the word ’arx is mascu* 
line, in the second it is feminine. Similarly we say 
Uy mihnat kamd or mifynatkami (to la- 

bour ) &c. In such cases the usage recommends both. 
It depends upon the choice of the author to incline in 
&vour of the one or the other. 

Substantives standing for inanimate objects have 
no gender in Persian, but in Arabic as in Ilindustdnf 
they are either masculine or feminine according as the 
custom allows the one or the other. 

Certain words are of different genders according 
to thpir use in Hindustdni and in the language to 
whiqh they belong. Tlyis madt'ctsa, ‘a college,* is 
feminine in Arabic, but masculine in Hindust&nL 
Hence the adjective 'Miyoy * great,’ in the phrase 
s^Jlr madrasa-i 'dliya^ ( literally high school ), 

‘university,’ though famine in Arabic is also mas- 
culine in Hindustdni. 

Some singulars differ in gender from their cor- 
responding plurals. Thus M>a/a<i,‘aBOD,’ is masculine, 
its plural auldd, ‘children’ is feminine, shart^ 
‘condition,* ia feminine; Wiy shardyit,, ‘conditions,* 
terms,* is masculine. 

It should now be remarked that Delhi and Luck- 
niCrtr are the two &modfi iSeats of learning in: India as 
&r as the Hindiiilitdni language is concerned. The learned 
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lEs?^ these towns are the authorities for deciding 
the most intricate points of that language* Illiterate 
persons residing in different parts of India cannot speak 
Hindustdnf correctly. They follow no .system, since 
they use the very same words in different genders, 
numbers &c at different times. Hence the uneducated 
natives of the several districts of India in many instan- 
ces do not understand each Other, as is the case with 
the vulgar people of England and Scotland. The learned 
of all the provinces of Hindustan can easily under- 
stand one another as those of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland do. 

There are some words such as l»aJ io/jt, ‘a word”; 
dahi, *ourd’;jX* Jlir, ‘anxiety,’ ‘thought’ &o,.ijvhich 
are used in the one gender in <Pelhi and in the^other 
in Lucknow. 

The following is an example 

^ ^ ' 

If ^ » _f^ ^ *p> 

KhM dwrtodza az bda met'i dil par dw' "dlam kd 
Na andesha mtyhe shddi ka hai nafikr hai gharri kd. 
‘The door of another world is open to my heart, 

I have no thought on pleasure or sorrows.' 

The above couplet opens a ghazal {ode) by 
0)0 jh* *^ly^ Kh^ja Mir Dardi BUda/uA JBUjdja 
Mi'r ’Dard of Delhi,' who therein uses the word^O 
jikr in the masculine. So ddes ^far, when he 
says, 
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yy If ^1^ j£i ktfS ^ yi» 

, At ^(tfar gar ho8ake*kuehk jikr *vkhd kd tu kar 

Kar na dunyd kd taraddud kdri dunyd sahl hat, 

*0 Zafav I if any thing can he done, think of the 
next world. 

Do not fall in anxiety of worldly affairs, they are 
easy.’ 

In the following verses of Ndail^ of Luck- 
now the same word is in the feminine : 

L-fl y* Jh^P^ 1 , «* i P 

Kdti khdti hi mujhe jUcri su^un ai Ndsi^ 

I^Q zabdne kalam apne ku mih ndgin samjhd. 

‘Xhe anxious search for words bites me all along 0 
N^]^\ 

I consider the two tongues of my pen as those of 
a serpent.’ 

Ijet us now observe that in Ilindustdni all parts 
of speech except the conjunction have genders, of which 
many have their corresponding genders, and many 
^ll^ve not, ( they being confined to one gender only ). 
Thus the noun shahzdda, ‘a prince,’ is mascu- 
line, 8hahzddi,''*& princess,’ is feminine; the 

pronoun fherdj. ‘ray/ is m^culine, having its 
corresponding feminine ^ adjective 

aehckhdi ‘good/ i# ttWWSJ^ine^ having its feminine 
achehhi; the a^BotiVe feminine, 

8 
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fc^wing no corresponding masculine ; the adverb 
mutodjiik, ‘lilfee,’ is invariably masculine ; tiie inteijec- 
^n ) are, *0 !/ is masculine, having its corresponding 
feminine i^)l art. 

The gender of a few words such as uiiU mdnind, 
‘like,' j>\ji bardbar, ‘equal to,' ‘equal level or footing,' 
‘side by side,' seems to be disputable. Some would have 
them in the masculine and others in the feminine. Some 
even say, that, they are masculine or feminine according 
as they refer to male or female parties; thus they say 
ji]y uske bardbar, ‘equal to him,' ^kt bard- 

bar, ‘equal to her,' the particles ^ke and ki (here 
equivalent to the preposition to) make a distinction, 
the former being applied to the masculine, thq latter 
to the feminine. The use of sipch words in the ipascu- 
line sounds well. Our great authors have also put them 
in the masculine, as is evident from the following 
phazal (ode) of Falpr Muhammad Khdh, 

poetically styled Goyd which opens thus r- 

y]ji JL 
jty. ^ 

LjSy yjfy 

^ 0*3 ^ 

yiy L. uJ!U fy\ 

Uaijalusa-i dmid^iaki jdt)4k ki bardbar 
JRakhte hih gukat lot'/s Sadbti^Adh haadbasr 
Abrd naMa kdtU Hri mixl^fdh kibardbar 
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Khaniiai' hi» rakhe teg^ §lafdhdh it barddar 

Sddit hi rui^ ydr o lobe la'i si nrnjl^o 

Hai bdghi tram mulki Badai^hah ki bardhar. 

‘The lustre of the teeth graces the Ups of the friend, 
as if pearl and ruby of Badakhshdn are placed side by 
side. 

Thy eyebrows, O murderer i * are unlike thy eye- 
lashes, 

As if daggers be placed in contact with the swords 
of Isphahan, 

From the face and ruby-like lips of the friend it 
appears, 

As if the garden of paradise and the country of 
Badakhshdh are placed side by side/ 

Itow, from the nature of the versification here, it 
ap^afs that X- he hardbar is a rhyme repeated in 
the second, fourth, and the rest of the even lines of the 
poem. In the fourth line it refers to the feminine 
substantive ^ tegh, ,*a sword,’ in the first, the 
second, and the sixth lines - &c, it appertains to the 
masculine substantives ioA, ‘lip,' JjJ la I, ‘ruby,' 
,^nd wXL* mulkf ‘country,' and so on. If thp closing 
part of the fourth line owing to its reference to the femi- 
nine substantive be read in the feminine form^l^ 
kt bardbar md that of the other lines owing to its refer* 
enoeto the niasetdiiM ettbstantives be repeated in the 

■■■■.. „ t — — 

* Ar lover eej^ntioa froti biii mistre** calls Ui^r 

epprenter, 
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ingsculme form ji]/. 4 hs bard^ntr, ho\3a^ t^e rhyme and . 
the l&armony would be spoilt altogether ; for such a 
rhyme, called radif, must be repeated right 

through the closing portion of evary couplet. Hence it 
is decided that the closing portion of every couplet 
must be read L. ke hardbar and not yji Jd bard- 
bar (the e of ke in the above lines being pronounced 
rapidly like i in skip). 

7he word oUj) aukdt is masculine, when it means 
time, and feminine, when it BxgoiSLG&circumstances. Thus 
we say unke aulidt tjdya' hu-e, ‘their 

time is lost,’ ^ ^ tinki aukdt kyd hai, ‘what 

are his circumstances ?’ ( i. e. he is worth nothing ) 

Some words bearing different meanings are mascu* 
line or feminine according as they arc taken in tl^ one 
sense or in the other. Thus the word jd)) Urdd isnaaifbu- 
line when it means army, and feminine when it signi- 
fies *the Hindustdni language’. 

The idiom of the Hindustdni language requires the 
word ta,raj\ ‘towards/ to be used sometimes in 
tlie masculine and sometimes in the feminine. Thus 
we say m&ii taraf, ‘towards me’ (in the 

feminine), and ^ shakr ke chdron 

tara/, ‘towards the four sides of the city’ i. e. all 

Its plural wi)^| ap-d/ is 
always n\^u\ine ‘all rorad it.’ 

Some words alike in both numb^ differ in gender 
in different nunib^S. . Thus in the following , verses .the- 
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.words chaahtn, ‘eye,’ and bulbul^ ‘a ni^i^ 
gale,’ are feminine in the singular and masculin^n the 
plural. } 

Sf"* Sf/* 

Jlfm chaahm nam hai isi ranjo gham men 

^ ^afar. 

*My eyes are wet owing to this affliction.’ 

^ ^ (H- 

Chashmi khuribdr mire dpni taliooh si male. 

^J*y* Momin, 

‘ Yau have trampled on my bloodshedding eyes.’ 

Kab tak ai htdbul chhipegi bagh men saiydd se. 

Viy Natodh Kalb *Ali Khdh 

‘Btow long 0 nightingale ! wilt thou be out of the 
siglit of the fowler.’ 

^ 

Saire chaman ku chalye bulbitl pukdrte hath 

A'm. 

Y Come) let us walk in the garden, the nightingales 
are calling.’ 

The word);o zeerd, ‘a little,’ is masculine or feminine 
according to the context, or rather according to the 
gender of the word to which it is applied. Thus we say 
^a/.ra,‘a little danger’, ^SJUc sardsi 

fjjMfUa, ‘a little n^lect.’ The former is an instance of 
masculine, the lattw of feminine. Some authors change 
J The Hinduitii'iii'’plttiml (,^44 hulhultn it feminine. 
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tlMk.^nnination of this vord in the feminine, and make 
it K^)!^iari. Thus : 

sf** 

«> J*> 

Kdjy tujhi AUdh ni surat tu pari di. 

Par haif tire dil mih ma^abbat na zari di. 

*0 faithless i God has given thee fairy>like &ce, 

But Alas ! he has not given a little of affection in 
thy heart/ 

Some Persian masculines have Arabic words for 


their corresponding feminines ; as« ly* mard, ‘man’ ; 

*auratj ‘woman*. This use of corresponding gen- 
der in different languages is common. It would, 
however, be &r ‘ better if they were of one stock. ^Thus 
in the foregoing example the word *auratf may,l{e 
replaced by the Persian word «>) zan, ‘a womaif. ^ 
The modern usage recommends some words to he 
used in a gender different from wbat they formerly 
were* Thus jit* Mir pfazan uses the word 
satr, ‘walk*, in the masculine, while ^ Zafar makes it 
feminine, as exemplified in their verses mentioned be* 
low 


If ttjy ^ 

Bar Bang meh sAordr hi taa suA4r kd. 

Mi»4 nahmkiBoir kardnKohi IW kd. 

‘In every stone there is a spark of thy glory. 

1 am not Moses that I should walk on Mount ISnai.’ 
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im Jo *i 4ry^ 

u*l ^ 

Scare hone pi mere xaUmi dU he. 

Phir dhar ie chaman hi sair kamd, 

*On tile flourishing or rather the increasing state 
of the sore of my heart, 

Thou must come bad: and take a walk to see the 
state of this garden,’ L e. the heart, which, being 
wounded owing to separation from thee, would again gpet 
well on thy re-appearance. 

FOEMATION OF THE FEMININE. 

The feminine is formed from the masculine by chang- 
ing the masculine terminations alt/, sounded with 
its p];iscediDg vowel sound ji ) zahar like (d), « Ac, pro- 
nraneed with its prece^ng vowel sound ji ) zabar like 
(<*)> Ml (Oj eud U hdy into ^ ye (<), ye (<), 

win, vt Mdn (n), and he+n4n (An), respectively ; 
as, betd, son’; ^J^n beti, *a daughter’; 
ehahxdda, *a prince’; shahzadi, ‘a princess’; 

daswdn, *tentli’ (masculine), dastoin, ‘tenth’ 

(fmninine); dhoU, ‘a washerman’, dhoUn, 

^ washerwoman’; Vj** diilhd, ‘a bridegroom,’ 
dulhan, ‘a bride’. — The Persian adjectives judd, 
‘aerate’, and boIw edda, ‘plain,’ ‘white,’ are used as 
BfasiStdine, in Hindustilbi. having their corresponding 
femininea . j^di and eddi. These, feminine 

adjectives are u<4r Persian. < !3%ey are called Hindustdni, 
as Persian; a^eotives have no gander. 
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Observation— Frpm the above exan^ples it is evident 
tha^lChere ai^ oolj three Persian .words in them, and 
hence part of this rule is applicable to. FOrsian words, 
though such , examples are very rare. 

Masculines of other terminations undergo a slight 
alteration before adding the terminations 
dfi< &c, to render the feminine; as, pimditj^A learn- 
ed man*, parufitdyin, ^a wife of a learned man', 

Khatiif ‘a man of a soldier caste,’ Kha^dni, 

‘a female of that caste/ (vide Buie 10 page 58). The use 
of these feminine terminations depends upon idiom. 

The feminine of some words areirre^larly formed ; 
as, bhdyi, ‘brother’; bahn, ‘sister’; 4-#^ bdp, 

‘fether’, U md, ‘mother’; rdjAf ‘king’; ^^))^rdidf 

‘queen’ &c. 

Kouns denoting epaoies . are either masculme*^ or 
feminine; as, ‘a tiger', hiran, ‘a stag’.— To 

distinguish between the masculine and the femmine in 
words like these we prefix or affix tq . Persian words y 
nor, ‘male’, for the former, and soU mdda, ‘female,' for 
the latter, while in tiie words that are not Persian 
we add, at the end I cU\f (<i), to denote the male, and 
«./ ye (Ot to represent the female sex; as, nar 
gdOf ‘a bull’, tcU mdda gdOy *a cow',y yA ahmpxTi 
*a tiger’ ahaH mdduy *0 tigress’, l^e Hindustani 

word ^^jismaherrd is also used in thasepsec^ thePei^n 
word aheri mdda^ ty imwp^,. ‘a .opK;^’,;': 

wurgH, 'a hen'. 
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From the preceding rules we gather In 
Hindostdni just as in English there are three ways of 
distinguishing the sex : — ^first by different words ; as,\^>l 4 { 
bhdyij ‘brother', 5aAn, ‘sister’; second by a difference 
of termination ; as, betd, ‘a son’, het^ ‘a 
daughter’; third by prefixing or affixing another word ; 
as, jt y nor gdo^ ‘a bull’; jS «<></• mdda gdo^ ‘a cow’; 
y ji&skeri nar, ‘a tiger’, ».>U jiJ!> shm m&da, ‘a tigress.’ 

NUMBER. 

There are two numbers in Hindustdni, Wdbid^ 
‘the Singular’ and Jam’, ‘the Plural’. 

The Wdhid denotes one object; as, Vj} larkd, 
‘a boy’, and the Jam' more than one; as, larke, 
‘boys’,,* We have these two numbers in Persian, Hin- 
djjedj^rd, Bengdli, and English; but in Sanskrit and 
Arabic there is another number besides these. This 
number in Arabic is called awjIj Tasniya, ‘the dual’, 
which denotes two objects; as, ddrain, ‘the two 
worlds'. The plural of these classics always refers to 
more 'than two objects.- 

RULES FOR FORMING THE PLURAL. 

Rule !. Nouns whether masculine or feminine, 
followed by any Article coming under the head of the 
sigiift of cases and the prepositions, make the final con- 
sonant' letter fi>IIoWed by *the vowel, sourid peak, 

and -add tfae -oim8onant"(^tere and (pro- 

notuioed a^rlMidd Vowel MUnd like oa in the 

French word in’the plural; as, ^ v>>dj% riiuird<m 
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men’; <? u«'y* mardon se, ‘from the men', from 
vmrdf ‘i^mftn'. We must here notice that in the 
preceding examples the word 4- of the 

nominative, while the other word ^ se, ‘from,’ is a pre- 
position. 

Observation — Singulars ending in »— ill alif (a), or 
silent » he (A), drop the final I alif(a)^ or » he (A), and 
make its preceding letter followed by the vowel sound 
jjtAj pesh before assuming the plural termination 
wdo and nun (on); as,yjyy larkon ko^ ‘to the boys’, from 
larhd^ ‘a boy’, and ha/ndon ko, ‘to the slaves’, 

from *43ij banda, ‘a slave'. It should be noted that the 
vowel sound zabar of the letters kdf (k), and Jl*) 
ddl (d) in the words fy lai/kd and banda 

respectively, is changed into pesA in the plural, j^jat 
this rejection of the final | ali/‘ (a), is confined fo fiindl 
words; it does not apply to Persian and Arabic words, 
in which a > hamza^ followed by the vowel sound 
pesA conges aftpr the final | qh/ (a), before the addition 
of the plural termination. This remark also holds good 
with regard to some Hibdi words ending iuj vida (ti), 
and silent * he (A). This * As(A), is m soch cases changgdjm' 
into 1 ah/{a), before assumiiflgthe plural ternfination; as, 
^ ddndoh *h ‘from the wise*' from Persian b)o 
d<i»w<,‘awi8e Ao,*tQthe priosW^» from 

Arabic lU ‘a piioat’; 

wives/ ‘a wife^j rdjOo^ M *of the 

kings', from Hindi tfrl; Pt^, ‘a king.’ We must also bear 
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m mind that singulara ending in (Ae (A sounded}, do not 
drop the final consonant, but turn it into a vowe^lStter 
bjr assigning' to it the vowel sound pe»h in assuming 
the Said plural termination; as, %hdhoh kd^ ‘of 

the kings’, from 4 tsi sArfA, ‘a king'. 

Eule 2. The vocative plurals of the masculine and 
the feminine are formed by assigning the vowel sound 
pcsA to the final consonant letter and adding 
todtoi e. wdo with its preceding vowel 

sound pronounced like a in toll), to the singular; as, 
mardo, ‘O men j’ from mard, ‘a man.’ Similarly 
larkio ‘O girls from larM, ‘a gtrl'. 

Eule 3. Masculine nouns ending in 1 alif (a), or 

silent » he (h), not admitting signs of cases or prepo- 

• • 

sitiong after them, are rendered plural by changing the 
vo^l ^ound of the penultimate letter into yij zer, and • 
then dropping the final ) alif (o), or silent » he (A), and* 
adding yd-i majhul (i. e. consonant ye being 

joined to the preceding vowel sound ji) zer pronounced' 
like a in take) ; as, Lf larke dye, ‘the boys came,’ - 
) hamne piydle rakkhe, ‘we placed the cups.' • 

In these examples the words larke, ‘boys’, and 2.^ 
pvydde, .‘cups’, are the plurals of Ijy larkd, *a boy’, and • 
piydla, ‘a cup’, respectively. This rule does not 
apply to some' Hindi mascuUiie nouns* ending in |a?t/’(d),'i 

* These noun* belong to the class of those wUch never nnVlergo. 
any iteration by the a^ilaou of particles or signs of ca$e.’>; thus we 
•ay daVse, ‘ffom the Uberol-’ 
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such as, ddta/a liberal xuan Sic/ as as to idl Arabic 

a^ l^sian masculine nouns ending in the same, such 
as the Arabic multd^ 'a priest', the Fersidn.b|«> ddnd, 
*a wise man’, Ac, which, are alike in both numbers so 
long as they do not admit the said particles afW them. 
When they do admit a particle after them they are 
pluralized according to the directions given in Rule 1. 

Rule Masculine nouns ending in any letter 
except I otif {a)i or silent « he (A), not admitting signs 
of cases and prepositions after them, are alike in both 
numbers. In such instances the context alone will 
decide the number. The following examples illustrate 
this rule : — 

Ql ek ddmi dyd hai, *a man has 
come', S;*^**^ ddmi dye haih, ‘the men^have 

come', usm hdihi hharidd A^t,</Be’ 

has purchased an elephant’; ume 

hcUhi kharide haih, ‘he has purchased the elephants’. 
Here the singular verbs ^ hai, ‘has come', and 
^ ^ hharidd hai, ‘has purchased,’ denote that their 

nominatives q^nd, ‘a man', and AotAi, ‘an 

elephant', are in the singular, while the pln^ verbs 
dye haih, ‘have come', and kjyaaidle 

Aam, ‘have purchased', shew that thmr agepta aro in the 
plmral. The words barsoh, ‘years', (bemg plnial 
of haras, ‘a year’,) Ac, are ^ceptions to Hus rule. 
Thus we say barsoh gpxre, ^years elapsed'^ 

Rule 5. F eminine singuiaB- nouns ending in et-li 
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nia’nif(\. e. ye being joined to the preeedipg 
vowel sound uttered like i in police) and fol* 
lowed by any preposition or sign of a case, make that 
flnal oonsonant letter pronounced with the vowel sound 
jij xabar, add a consonant ) alif (a), and a consonant 
ntln (n), (both pronounced together with the said final 
vowel sound like dh of the French nasal sound) in the 
plural; as, iarki, *a girl’, larHin, ‘^rls’, 

^JSJ) roti, ‘a loaf, roiidnt ‘loaves’. 

Buie 6. Feminine nouns ending in any letter 
except yd^i matruf ((), and not followed by 

a sign of any case or a preposition, form the plural by 
pronouncing ihe final letter with the vowel sonnd^) 
zer and adding a consonant ye and a consonant nasal 
tj) ntin^(both with the said vowel sound joined together 
pi^owced like en) ; as, ‘a book’, 

‘books'. To this rule there are some exceptions 
which afe noted below : — 

Arabic feminines ending in consonant alif (u), 
retain that final letter as a consonant, and add a vyu 
hamza followed by the vowel sound^) xsr, before assum* 
ing the smd plural termination; as, Ui) du^d, ‘prayer', 
du^deh, ‘prayers’, dsc. 

Hindi feminines ending in \^ye sounded like yin ay, 
disnge that fiinal letter into > homza, followed: by the 
vowel soimd^) xer, before assuming the said plural 
termination; asy «Jf ydjy, ‘a cow*, gdyehf ‘cows.' 

Some Hindi feminines ending in uiJ) al\f (eQ, add 
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ojglj' a nasal Mil»t («), ‘as» kj^ ahifydy *a bird', 
cMrySlk, ‘birds', gauraiyd, ‘a sorrow’, 

gqHraiydikt ‘sparrows'. . ' 

• Feminines ending- in j \edo (li), are pluralized by 
adding m\ as, ‘a wife', Jord-eh, 

Vives'j drzdf ‘desire', jjf.Vj);'! drzuehy ‘desires'. 

*> 5 ^ 

A rzu-eh rahih Laild hi ^dambod M. 

B&rsoh Afe^nuh Jeu raM meri hiydbdh ki taldsk. 

jijM Hizahr. 

‘Laild was desirous of kissing my feet. 

Majmin was years in search of the wilderness in 
which I wandered'. 

Sire, Ldil^ s kissing the feet of the jort^er, is a s^jrobol 
<rfherbcing.8urpassed in amateur affairs, while 4/tty(C« 
se&reh of the wilderness is a figurative expression for 
undergoing the difficulties. The meaning is, LSildand 
Majmin were famous for their love to each other, but 
ittX:lov«to my friend is-stronger than theirs. They are 
in. i^rch of the hardships ! suffered, for love is deveU« 
oped, by these m^s. 

Persian words current in Sindustdni are sometinies 
pluraliaed according to the rules of .Persian grammar. 
These rules are as follow :•*— 

(a). Words denoti^ animate objects are made plural 
by assigning the oowsl sound y.j, koidr. to the final con- 
sonant letter, andadd^^e consonant^letterr) edif(<t). 
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And nasal ^ mn (»), {both being joined together with 
the preceding vowel sound uttered like dn)^o the 
singular; as,oi«o^ ^iradrnand, ‘a wise man,’ 
^irodmanddh^vnae men'; titsp,‘a horse’, aspah^ 
‘horses.’ 

(6). Words denoting inanimate objects are plurals 
ized by adding ta hd to the singular; as, kitdb, ‘a 
book', kiidbhd^ ‘books*. 

(c). Sometimes the rules (a), and (J), ere reversed; 
as, asphd, ‘Aorses’, from i^») a^p, ‘a Aorse'; 

chashmdh, ‘eyes’, from chashm, ‘an eye’, &c. 

Words ending in 1 oUi/ (d), are pluralized by adding 
^1,1 ydh; as, vjjliUjj ddndydh, ‘wise men', from ddnd, 
‘a wie§ man'. 

(^). Words ending in silent v he (A), drop that 
6jhl letter before adding the plural termination U hd ; 
as, Aoli ndma, *9 letter’, (epistle) namahd,* ‘letters.’ 

(e) ? Sometimee singulars ending in silent t he (h), 
are pluralized by changing the final > he (A), into 

^jimi maftiih—jim (j), followed by the vowel 
Mund^) zabar, and adding the consonant letters ) edif 
(a); . and o te (t), ‘as’, i-iii nakshah, ‘drawing', \s^3pJJh 
ryskshajdt, .‘drawings'. 

(f) . . Words ending in » Ae, (A sounded), retain * he 
(A),. before the final termination: I* Ad; as, *ji girah^ ‘a 
knot’, girahhdy ‘knots’. 

^S^amahd, ‘letters,* mast not be confounded with ndmhd, ‘names,’ 
tbe plural of tufiwj *name<‘ 
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(ff). Words ending in silent • Ae (A), change the 
into ^ gd^ig hard), followed the vowel 
sound before assuming the plural termination cfl 

d» ; as, koi«i^y nawisindah, *a writor*, nawi- 

dndo^dh, ‘writers\ It is worth our while to observe 
^hat Sa'di in the following couplet has used the 
word farzandgdn instead of farxanddh, 

the plural of farxand, ‘a son'. 

13 ^ 

Birau taxi lehdnOi nasibe harcmd. 

Ki faexandgdnat ha ^hhH darand; 

‘Go thou hence that we may take a portion of thy 
dinner; for thy sons are in a miserable state.’ 

Many Arabic words are pluralized according to the 
rules of Arabic grammar ; as, sultjdn^ 'a soverei^/ 
saldtin, ‘sovereigns’, mukaddama, suit/ 

ob*t>A« tmkrtddamdt, 'suks'i nakah, ‘drawing', 

nultuA, ‘drawings’; yu 'd/m, ‘a learned man', 
Ui* -vkimi, ■ ‘learned men”, kiuib, ‘a book', 

‘books’, ‘a poor man', 4/ ghtrobd, 

‘the ^or’, madrasa, ‘a collie', luoddm^ 

‘collages’, ‘an act’, Jl«*| a/'d/, ‘acts’^ vJOb* mu/ifc, 

‘a country', ma«nd/ik, ‘countries’, UGu 
king', tnuldi, ^km§a"i *-Cu mUk, ‘proper^i 
amldk, ‘properties’, wA* mcdaky ‘an a^agA*^^Jkl^ 
maldyik, ‘angels’, ^ mftdh, ‘a key', 

‘keys', ‘suliecfe, 
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matfdmiht ‘subfects', yJUw.^ Mudim, *a Moslem', 
Muslimlny ^Moslems', tiap^ masjid, *a mosque’yd^Uw* 
maadjid, ‘mosques', diarif, ‘a geWeman', 

shumfd, ‘gentlemea', JUx *<tmetl, ‘actiou', JL*^! dmdl^ 
‘actions'; ^<1*. hakim, ‘a governor', hukkdm, 

‘governors', ^ /dtk, ‘victory', ‘victories,’. 

makdn, ‘<* house,' **^1 amktna, ‘houses’, tfW*, ‘a 
brother’, ikhwdn, ‘brothers’, ifd’ida, ‘a rule,' 
•xc)^ kawd'id, ‘rules’. The principal guide to the learners 
with regard to such plurals is that singulars of the 
same form undergo the same alterations when pluralized 
as can be observed from the foregoing instances. 

The Persian word kdqjutd rendered into Arabic 
becomes iclf hdghaz, ‘a paper’, and hence wo have 
its ^rabic plural '^^^kaicdghiz. 

Sometimes Arabic and Persian plural terminations 
are added to Arabic and Persian plurals, such plurals 
are called jam'uljatn', or the plural of plu- 

rals; as, »a»|od)yf kawdjhsdt,* ‘papers’, from the plural 
word kawdtjhi*, and that from oilf kdgJuia, 

‘paper. Mirz4 ’AbdurrahmAn of Isphahdn gava to 
Sur William Jones the following couplet from 
Ladd Majwkh (a Persian poem) in which the word 
majdliskd, ‘assemblies’, 4s used as a Persian 
plural from the Arabic plural niajdlis, the 

wgdlar being ijJ^ — 

*JEs>w %r]tiw l|'is m*A hi ^s^aat ityfa. 

10 
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«>^ Jii j| Jii 

Dar'Ai'oh har tara/e ghauglid nhud. 

Niakli 0 nakli itiajdlisJid shud. 

The following is a verbal translation of the above 
.by Sir William Jones. 

‘Among the Arabs a tumult ax'ose on all sides. 

The relation of his adventures was a dessert in their 
assemblies’. 

The double plural forms in Hindi such as (ji 
amhiydoiif ‘prophets’, (from the plural ambiyd and 
that from nabi, ‘a prophet)', &c., though common 
among the people, are not to be imitated in d^ant 
style. 

Some nouns such as, bdp, ‘a &tW’, sds, 
‘a mother-iu'law’, &c., are always alike in botlknUm- 
bers. 

Some Arabic plurals are used as singular in Hindus- 
tani. Thus JjyA.) ahtodl, ‘matters’, in Hindnstdnlis 
singular. In Arabic it is a plural of JU> hdU, 

Substantives preceded by ‘Numer- 

al adjectives’, are not generally pluralized^ the singu- 
lar form is sufficient to express the plurality^pf i^ea 
implied by the numeral adjective; as, |^U 
chdr mard ko mdtd^ (we), ‘struck four men^ . The 
expresnon ))U chdrynaedgn ko 

admissible in elpgant style. But singulars ep4i^. in ) 
alif (a), am always ^UFaliaad in the nomini^T^ 
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Thus we say Ly ckdr larke dye^ ‘four boys 
came', not tj’ chdr 

Sometimes tbe same Object in continuation of the 
same passage varies in number. Thus ^ Zufar in 
the two following beautiful stanzas of the same poem 
speaks of himself in the plural in the one and in the 
singular in the other : — ^ 

iT )¥^. w/* r* 

Ik ham hi nahih be l^ahar dye hih jahdk men. 

Jo dyajahdh men hi su' with beMiabar dyd. 

Is bit pi rond hamih ni chaskmi tar dyd. 

‘Nvt only we (i. e. T.) came in the world without 
lyiqyritig myself. 

Anfoever has come in the world has come witliout 
knowin^^ himself. Upon this, O weeping eyes ! I weep.' 

IjI If *1 

Ul^laai. j 4;^ 

Main skarm si Hsydh hi hii-d sar hagaraibdh. ■ ■ 
Jistcakt JcMydl dh nditar kd idhar dyd. 

Kuckh piichhu nn kyd kyd mnjhi ^aufo Hiatar dyd’ 

*I bend down my head through shame on account 
of ^y sins. 

Alas ! When the thought of the other;' world 
overtook me; 

* ask -hie hot; wHatlKorrbrs then%h,rrotind<‘d''m<y ’ 
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Here in the first stBnsa the poet speaks of himself 
in th^lutal Using the word ^ Aom, *wc,' while in the 
n CT tt stanza be represents himself in tiie singular putting 
in the words ^ main, *1' and ^ mujhe, ‘me.’ In the 
following verse both the singular and the plural fOTms 
are used with reference to the same person. 

H ^ 4r 

Sdya figan ho maih ni hahd ham pi o pari. 

*0 &iry-&eed ! have tby shadow on (literallj us) me 
saidr 

Here the words maih, %’ and ^ ham pi, 
‘on ns,' refer to the same person. 

The words hai, ‘how many,’ and kayi, 
‘several,’ are always plural. Thus we say ^ 

hai la^ke dye hath, ‘how n^any boys have oon^f' 

^ hayi larke dye the, ‘several boys *had 

come.' 

The word ^ ma'ne, ‘meaning,’ is always plural. 
Thus we say ^ take kyd ma'ne hath, 

literally what are the meanings of this) ‘what does 
this mean ?' 

In Hindustani the plural is generally used instegd*' 
of the singular as a term of respect. Thus we say 
^1 yiU BdM dye hoik, ‘the BAbd (literally have 
come) has come.’ Here the wmrd JBd6d is plural 
in oonstmction and singular in sense. The plural 
teendnation in this instance is in the verb /( 47* 
haih. The singular ferm t<T yU jBdW OyS hai, 
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would be a oontemptnoua way of speaking. Snob littgu* 
lar forms are used in fables j they sometimesskleoote 
&nuliarity in the presence of the party spoken c£ ok 
respect daring his absence. Thns when we . say in a 
peculiar tone ^ jyt '-^1 ei bard Bdbv dyd hai, 
*a great Bdbd has come/ we mean the person spoken 
of is the only man of such a character, or in other 
words, his greatness is incomparable. Similarly in 
the story of Chahdt' Datiaeshf or four her* 

mits, we have ahahr kd 

hddshdh kab chdhegd, ‘when will the king of this conn* 
try like it ?’ But to say JBdbii iyd hai, 

specially in the presence of the person referred to, 
woul^ Jbe a term of disrespect. We ^ould now notice 
that tile way of representing a single person in the 
plural* as a term of respect sometimes involves an 
ambiguity with regard to the number of individuals. 
Thus the sentence unke larke dye, may 

mean, either ^his son or hie sons came.* 

Sometimes the vowel sound of the penultimaia .letter 
is lost on assuming the plural termination ; as, 
ilgifk^h, ‘servants,^ from naukar, ‘a servant,* 
tui/oin and ‘aW sides,’ from 

'side.* Here the vowel sound y. ) yabar (a), alter v-/ 
kdf (k), of the word naukar, and ) re (r) of 
,(mw/*is dn^pad on aftsumiug the plural tennination 
ms and ain* 

la the imaerhs on muabw itmik 
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be noted, that ^tnd{ words must neyerassame Arabic 
plurol\srmiiiationB. Hence the words chitffiiydt 

‘epistle*, &c., should be chi^hiydh, ivith a Hindi 

plural termination, and so on. We wonder to observe 
that some people have even coined the word 
sarkulardtf and made it the plural of the English word 
Circular. Such new coined words must always he 
avoided except in official language in which for the 
sake of brevity we are obliged to insert them. 

PERSON. 

Nouns have three persons : — Mutakallim, ‘the 
first person’, MuJ^dtib or Hazir^ ‘the 

second person’, and ghdyib^ ‘the third person’,,. 

Muiakallim, the first operson represents ^e^^ 
speaker, as the words man, ‘I’, and 
Dd$, in the following : — 

^ i*y b u*!** ^*1; 

' vtjy* )\/\ 

ManH E4m Dds waladi Rdjindar Idl. haumi Brah- 
man $dkin Lahore kd Mh ikrdr kartdhuh', ‘I EAm 
Das, son of Rdjindra Idl, by caste a Brahman, inhabits 
ant of Lahore, do hereby declare’. 

mt/Mdt^ or 'HaTfir, the second person, 
is the person spoken to; as, o^) Zaid f^ihdh d^b, 

‘come here Zaid’. 

W.JU Qhdyib, the third person, is the objeet s^ksft* 
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writes the lettet’. • Here .tlie words \s)^. 

person's, name', and IbA. ‘letter’, are in t]j/ third 

person. 

' Sometimes the same object is represented in dfferent 
persons. The following is an example : — 

Bari 'isydh sir pi hai Goyd buhat 
Kyd ufhdyeii air jhvike jdte hih ham. 

‘There is too itiucb burden of sin on the head 0 
Goyd I 

How can I lift up my head, 1 am bending down. 

Here in the first verse the poet represents himself 
by the name of Goyd in the second person; while 
in the ^second verse he puts himself in the first person. 

^s ^ term of humility the speaker represents him* 
self in the third person instead of the first; as, toa; 
vjJS/AU.* banda hd^ir hai^ (your), ‘slave is present’, 
meaning, I am present. 

ALA T, CASE, 

Ualat, ‘Case’, denotes the relation which one 
word bears to another. 

^xhe following .arc the definitions of different cases 
with examples. i)l||atratii]g them : — 

‘the Nominative case', denotes the 
thing, from which an action proceeds; as, b 

Hidm said’. The sign of this case is the ex* 
pleiiive , 
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3. or *t iJlydi* mo/'iU tik, ‘the ob. 

|ectiM^ denotes the thing to erhidi the action of the 
^nt is directed ; as ^ •H) Zaid ne ehWki 

Hkihi , ‘Zaid wrote a letter’. The signs of this case 
are ji ko^ a te, «Ji yd-i tnajhdl (e), . and 

sometimes X. ie; as, j*i ^j} uako buldo, ‘call him,’ 
^*9yi ^ tw ae pkhho, ‘ask him’ j.) <Sj| use do, ‘give 
him,' ty uskt larldhvA, ‘he got a son.’ The other 
two signs tayih and L. he iayin are obsolete, 
la the sentence ^u\ it) »j wwA 

optu tayih Afidtyn katw dele haiii, (‘he represents him^ 
self a Plato^') tayih, is colloquial not being used 

ia elegant style. 

8. When a verb and its object are of the same 
origin the object is called ^>11^ maf 'ttiutlak, 
‘C^ate objective*; as, ok li ;U ai^Ur 
fua^Hhyd kiydd rakkhegd, I will strike the^ with such 
a stroke, that thou wilt remember it.' Hdre 

‘will strike,' the verb, and >U f»dr, ‘a stroke,’ 
w object, are both derived from the same infinitive 
m«rw<f,‘to«trike.’ 

This case and the verb may be of didTeient origin 
m words, but not in sense; as, ^ ek f7rb 

marta Hk, ‘lam striking a blow’.* In this instance 
tl.e words y,- mrb, ‘a blow’, and Kip. ntdrtd 
bun, ‘am rtriking'. are of different origin, but of the 
same meaning. This case may also appertain to such 
a verbal noun as being a substitute for a verb denotes 
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a^noy or an object acted upon; as, mew* 

mdrrmedld, ‘the smiter of a blow’; 1^ khd 

kketd Ai<-a, ‘the play, played upon". 

4. *ii denotes the time or place in 

which an action is performed; as, *) mih 

ghdr meh hai, ‘he is at home’; U'i main 

Mangal ke din nikld thd, ‘I set out on Tuesday’. In 
the above instances the words ghar meh^ ‘at 

home’, and JX* Mangal ke din, ‘on Tues<lay’, 

are «ii Maf 'ul Jih. The signs of this case are 

men, ‘in’, ^ par, ‘on’, and wm*ds of similar meaning, 
and sometimes Ao; thus we say usko 

bukhdr charhd, ‘he is attacked with fever*, (literally, 
fever cfktne upon him). 

5. • ««/• Maf 'fij, ma’h denotes accompaniment 

witli a 'nominative or with an objective in doing the 
same action at the same time; as, Cl) 

^ e^iLu L. Ram Charan Hari Charan ke sdth gage, ‘R&m 
Charan went with Hari Charan’. Hero Jf gage ‘Went', 
is a verb, Rdm Charan, its nominative; and Hari Charan 
«M mnful ma'k, because the action expirdssed by 
tl\ftverb is effected by both the nouns at the same time. 
Were we to say ^ tj-t* ;j) (*1; dldm Charan 

aur Hari Charan gdye, ‘Rdm Charan and Hari Charan 
went’, both, Rdm Charan and Hari Charan, wdll be 
nominatives to the verb. In such instances there can 
be no «K« maf ''il ma 7t; for it is not dear whether 

both went together. Similarly ^ p\ Ziiid 
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aur BakM' ^$tr Aain, ‘Zaid and Bakar are present,' do 
not didotly convey the idea of accompaniment. It is 
evident then that maf'4l ma 'h should not he 

connected with its accompanying wcM?d bythe conjunc- 
tion jj] aur, ‘and’, but by sdth, ‘with', saiiff, 

‘along with', and words of similar meaning. 

6. When we act cither for the attainment of a thing 
or on account of our {x>S8essing a thing, the noun 
denoting the object to he attained or representing the 
thing possessed, is called maf 'ul lahu. In 

short maf’ul lahu is a noun stating the cause 

of oar doing an action denoted by a verb, Wdafe 

^ liye, both signifying ‘for the sake of,’ <*^4 l>d*i», ‘on 
account of, and words of similar lueaning, are the 
signs of this case; as, l;t» ^ 
math m Bdm ko adab he vcdsU mdrd, *1 punished OSa m 
for want of) respect’ (towards others), i. e. he did 
not know how to respect a gentleman, so I punished 
him for the attainment of respect in order that' he might 
learn howto respect a person. Hence the word 
-gefetfr, ‘respect’, is J^*i- uia/'til lahu. Agmn when 
W9 say ^ ^ ndmardik^ hd^m Tj^u. 

m lar,d, ‘owing to want of courage Lalld did not 
fight’, we mean he did not fight, becAdse he was 
possessed of the quality stated above, j. e, 
ndmardi, ‘cowardice’, ‘want of courage'; therefore the 
word h ndmardi h d maf iU laku. Some- 
times the word ^ p<w is the sign of this case^ wl^ it 
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means ‘/<w* the s;tke of ; 

tnki unki haike par tardgi h4-4, ‘this man and thdb ntaik 
quarrelled for a tobaccopipe’» i. e. for the sake of or irt 
orda' to get a. tobaocopipe, they quarrelled with each other. 
Hence y ***. hukke par^ ‘for the sake of a tobacoopipo', 
is maf'il luhu. 

7. The noun representing the person addressed 

is called the munddd^ ‘the noun in the vocative 
case’, and the particles ^^| at, ‘O’, &c., used to denote 
the address are called |o>4 Huruji nidd, ‘Inter- 

jections’, the list of which will be seen hereafter under 
the head of that part of speech; as, /•)) Ai Ram, 
*0 Ram’. 

8. The noun representing the |>crson or the thing 

lamen4ed is called matidub, and the particles 

«.0k dtdi &o , used to denote such a lamentation arc 
called Hur^fi nttdba; as, oj) lldi Zaid, 

‘Ha Zaid !’ The meaning is, the speaker laments for tlie 
loss of Zaid. 

Observation — This lamentation is generally owing 
to the loss of a person or thing as exemplidM above, 
m^^n account of having witi; ns a persen or thing; as, 
■hgf^T «»i^U hdi re kismat, ‘woe to me, hite did so.’ 

'9. aheU Jya« Muf ^lu mdlam ttsamma 

fd *Uuhu is an object of a verb of which the agent is 
unknown. This object is said to he the substitute of 
the unknown agent; as, ljU ^)\) Rdwnti mdrdgwjd: 
5B4wan was killed’. 
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Observation— In tbo above definition by. the word 
subeititj||le we mean that the verb affirms of the object 
rather than oif the subject. English grtunmarians call 
this case a ruminative^ but Arabic, Persian, and Hindus- 
tdni grammarians, call it an object, on . the ground that 
the action of the unknown agent is directed towards it. 

10. There is another case called the witA* 

muzdf ilaih, which is treated of in the following under 
the head of tJU»U| Izdfat. 

♦JWU) IZAFAT. 

dUfU) Izdfat means the relation subsisting between 
two nouns. This relation is such as that of similitude, 
proprietorship, quality, restriction, explanation, position, 
or agency, &c. By this relatioq the meaning of tf*noun 
is limited to a certain extent. Thus when iVe'say 
Zaid kd dost, ‘Zaid^s friend’, we mean not 
any other man^s friend. Similarly IT daryd kd 
pdni^ means, Svater of the river', i. e. not of the well or of 
the tank &c. Hence we see that the words dost^ ‘a 
friend , and pdnU ‘water*, inthe above examples, are 
limited in sense to a certain degree which would not hwe 
been the case had the words been unaccompanied with 
the words Zaid and datyd riespectively. The 
meaning in the latter case would respectively be any 
friend^ i. e, any person's iiicnd, and water of the ponder 
of the river or of any place whatever. Tte noun thus 
restricted in sense is said to belong to the Other noun 
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that denolbea saoh a relation as mentioned abpve. Hence 
we have tlia terms Muz<tf and **>) 

tlotAj the.fcnmer being applied to anohn directed to 
another substantive to indicate such an aforesaid rela- 
tion, and the latter to the noun to whicli the former is 
directed for the same purpose. Thus in the above ex- 
ample ^ Z«td kd dost^ ‘Zaid’s friend’, the 

word o>i) Zcbid is *a-'1 tnuzdf ilaih, and dost, 

‘friend’, itA>» mwidf. Similarly in the phrase ty 1*^1 
achchhd larkdy ‘a good boy’, the word U^| achchhd, 
‘good’, is ajd| muzdf Hath, and ly larkd, ‘boy’, 

rnuifd/. 

Izdfats are classified under various heads named 
according to their sense. Thus an «4UiU) Izdfat de- 
notinjf qimlity is called *t^Ul Imfati tausifi, 

^roju ‘quality,’ that denoting proprietorship 

is termed «JUiU| Tzdfati tamliki, from UOU tnMk, 

‘property,’ and so on. 

The following are the principal Izdfats 

1. «&siU) Izdfati is one denoting, 

restrictioh; as, merd dost, ‘my friend,’, i e 

not yours or any other’s. In this Izdfat. the word 
'^ich restricts the sense is always muitdf 

ilaih, while the words of which the meaning is restrict-, 
ed is alw-ays muzdf Thus in the above 

example the word merd, ‘my,’ is **1) w mvsidf 
Hath, and dost, ‘friend,’ muzdf. 

2. fzdfetti deqp.|^g 
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qualitj ; achehhd ddnd, *a go<^ - 

in It e^at the word qualifying ia .a|ways vJLa/* 

tnu^df ^ath and the word qualified 
md» df. Thus in the preceding phrase achchhd 

eUm{, *a good man', the word U^) achchd, ‘good' is 
**Jl mmd/ Uaith and ddmi, ‘man', 

muzdf. 

3. 4JU»U| Izdfad txtndOci is one denoting 

proprietorship ; as, f ^jiCw Sikandar kd ghovd, 
‘Alexander’s horse,' kitab^ ‘my book'. 

In this I^dfat, the word representing the possessor is 
always muxdf ilnih, and the substantive 

standing for the thing possessed is mu?df. 

Thus in the foregoing examples the words 
Sikandar kd, ‘Alexander’ s,' lyid meri, ‘my,’ are 
instances of v^Liu* muzdf ilaih^ and | yhord 
‘horse’, and «i^0U‘ kitdh^- ‘boolc,’ of A* murtdf. 

4. C*iU| Izdfaii tashJUhi is one denoting 

similitude; as, ^jS Ncmhirtedn Id 

H *addlatf ‘justice like ^at of Naushjrwdn’; u^j* 
nargin fikathmy ‘narenssusdUce eyes', oo/*) ghuneha-t 
ummed, ‘a hope which is like rosebud'. In this Tsdfat thp 
noun denoting the thing compared is always 

imxdf Uaih and the substantive with which the thing is 
compared, is muzdf. Thus in the said examples 

the worda *addht ‘justice’, chaghfu, ‘eyes’, 

anh d^)umnitedt ‘hdpe',«|» 

mrgis, ‘nat^issus*, and : 4^ 
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phmeha^ 'ihtMe-bud^ are uJtA« tnuxdfa. 

5. 1 ^ 4 ^ *SmIU| Ixdfali baydni is oi}e delating of 

what sort a thing is; as, i-y- sone ki akgi~ 

fhi, ‘a golden ring’. In this Tzdfat the noun represent- 
ing a thing is muzdf, and the substantive denoting 
of what sort a thing is, is mu^df ilaik. Thus 

in the preceding example the word ^ aoneki, 

‘golden', is «jJ| mu rdf Hath, and angftthi, 

‘ring*, *— iLA« muzdf. 

6. ^^*^1 U) Izdfati zarfl is one denoting place 

or time; as, ^^4 W;<> ^*daryi kd pdni, ‘the water of the 
river’, ^ jdre ki aardi, ‘cold of winter’. 

In this Izdfat the noun denoting place*or time is 
AjJ| muzdf Hath, and the substantive belonging 

to such a noun v_iLA,» ^mzdf Thus the first word 
m each of the above two ^^amples is muzdf 

■ ilaih and the last word mii^f. 

7. «JWU1 Izdfad ibni is one denoting the 
relation of the son directed towards the father; as, 

*Ahbdai "Ali, 'Abbds, the son of ’AH'. Here 
'Abbda is I— shA* muzo/'and *jd| w- iLA* 

nanzqf Hath, 

s. U] Izdfati tausihf is one in which 

the «J) «>iUAo mu^f ilaih explains the muzdf, 

as, aiclf Shahri Kalkatta, ‘the city of Calcutta’, 

wOi* Mviki Miar, ‘the country of Egypt*. Here 
the words ahahr, ‘city’, and '-CU mulk, ‘country’, 
are muzdfa,aLnd K(Uk<Hia,*QaXfsat^zf 
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MisVj ‘Egypt’,* **^1 tmzdf Hoik,' The prep6- 

sition ^ used, in English as an exipletive ^pres^nts 
the relation denoted by this IzdfaU 

9. «4UiU| Ixd/aH f£ili is one denoting the 

direction of the -agent towards an object acted npon; 
as, ^ hA Hat kd likhnetjcdld, ‘the writer of the 

letter’. In this example the word laA ‘letter’, 

is jijJ) muzdf Hath, likhneuxHd, ‘writer’, 

muzdf. 

.10. Izdfati maf^dU is one denoting 

the direction of the object acted upon towards the 
agent; as, soHta-i dtish, ‘iirebumt’. In this 

example the word tliyut soHta, ‘bumf, (i. e. the thing 
burnt), is i—itA/* mMzq/', and dtish, ‘fire’, 
mvtfdf 'Hath. 

11. vs-Xo) Izdfqfi biljins denotes that both, 

the *— JLA* muzdf and the muzdf Hath are 

nearly one and the same object; as, ;y5| ._Aj tdki 
tthgdr, ‘the grape of the vine’. Here tdk, ‘vine’, 
is w ilA o muzdf, and^l ahgur, ‘grape’, «*>) 
muzdf Hath. 

12. ' Izdfat ba adnd rnidjdJbimt 

denotes that the wording rej)resenting the relation 
which one substantive bears to another is not in its 
strictest Ben8e,but only to a certain extent; as, vJOU |jU» 
hamdrd mulk, ‘our country’, meaning not ^at the 
country really belongs to u8,bat that we ate inhabitants 

Ofit.:- 
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There are many other led&ta, named according to 
the SMise they convey, but they are all incjladed^n the 
above heads which may be subdivided into those various 
sorts which we need not notice here. 

Again there are two kinds of Izdfats, 

HaHH, and Majdzi or Tsti^dra; the 

former denotes the wording I’epresentiug the relation 
subsisting between two nouns in its littsral sense, 
the latter in its figurative or imaginary sense; thus, 
Jo ly.v* mard dil, ‘my heart’, is art example of tlie one, 
and aJ.}; pd-i fik)', ‘the legs of anxiety', an instance 
of the other. The word Jikr, ‘anxiety', in the last 
example is considered as a human being walking with 
legs,. 

In fHindustdni the signs of the Ixdfat, called the 
oiUt \5 jUiIc ‘aldtn Ui izafa^, are, f kd, ki, £- Jte, 

»■<*, fii— ; re, b nd, ^ ni, i- ; IJ" hi, I; m, and l» nd, 

are used when the governing noun of the genitive is in 
the masculine singular; as, (*U ICu..,| uskdndm, ‘his nsime,’ 
met'd ghnr, ‘my house’, tit) apnd kaprd, ‘my 

own cloth’; ki, ri, and ni, when it is in the 

fenuiiine singular or plural; as, mktbetj, 

*hia daughter’, kitdh, *my book', 

apni ehifthl, ‘my letter', uskilat;kidh, 

‘hb 4aaghteni', meH bdteh, ‘my words’, 

dpkheiif ‘my eyes'; L ke, re, and 4- 
tto, w^a.ii is in &e masculine plural, or in the ' 

line singular, if followed by a particle; ao, ^ £«>jl 
' 12 
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■Hske la i'ke, ‘/i w- sans,l.a,,j^ mei'e kapx^^ *wy clothes'', 

^ bete, ‘ray sons', <iS tiske larke se, 

‘from his son', 42 mfre nattkar ‘from my 

servant', *iSi <~) apne ddrni se, ‘from my man’. 

Observation — From the jn-ccccling rule and ex- 
amples it is evident that the genitive does not vary on 
account of the number and gender of its governing 
noun. It is only the sign of the i/dfat that assumes 
different forms in various numbers and genders, so that 
the genitive may differ in number and gender from its 
governing noun. Hence when we say 
xmkd naukar dya thd, ‘his servant had come', the govern- 
ing noun /y nankar, ‘servant’, is singular, while the 
genitive «», ‘their’, is plural in constructipn and 
singular in sense. The sign of the izdfat, i^e. tjLe 
particle ^ kd, agrees with naiikar. 

Such words as, mcri, ‘my’, ‘thy’, 

&c, considered as single words, are said to be feminine, 
because they retain the particle vi, the feminine 
termination. Ihese being exceptions to the rule agree 
in gender with the governing noun. Thus we say 
nt&i kitdb, ‘my book', where the genitive 
mrrf, ‘my’, agrees with the governing noun 
kitdb, ‘book’, in the feminine gender only, we say 
gender only , because the governing noun may be plural 
with a ett^lar genitive; as,. 

'tof books .. llie opposite to these words stieh as, 1;*^ 
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termination !; rrf, are used as gtmitivc in the masculine 
to agree with governing nouns in the same genefer; as, 
|^.V* merd yhord, ‘my horse’. But such genitives 
of masculine termination assume the plural termination 
A-.; re, and so become mere, ‘my’, tere, ‘thy’, 
&c, in the plural to agree with plural govcniifig nouns; 
as, A-^j^ mere glut rt>, ‘my horses'". 

When several **'1 i.JLa'® mitzdf ilaihs in llindustdni 
have one common muzdf, the sign of the i/afat 

is annexed to the last muzdf ilaih; as,^*f 
Zaid 'Anmr anr Bakar kd ghar, a house belonging to 
Zaid, 'Ainar, and Buhar. 

When several rmizafi in Ilindiistanf have t)»e .same 
muzdf* ildlh, the sign of the i^afat agrees with the one 
next.to it. Thus we say ;j! i-y’ i- e>.))Z(nd hi larke 
mir laekidh, ‘Zaid’s .sons and daughters’. TFere the 
particle X- ke agree.s with X.y farke, ‘sous’. 

In Persian the .sign of the izafat is a vowel sound 
jl) ?er (/), annexed to the last letter of the mnzdj' when 
it precedes the muz4f ilaih ; as, (i>ipi Ydh'ib, 

‘elacob’s hor.se.’ 

‘fMtizdfs ending in e#" (0? or silent » he (A), have 

tho.se letters pronounced like *i*JL<* hamza-i mulni- 
yana *soft hamza’ pronounced short like ?' in hither. 
This Aamza is set over the said * ke {silent h), 

to shew that they are pronounced like it; as, 
tdijki-i jahdh, ‘the darkness of the world ’, , 14* 
bariditH Kh udd, ‘the servant of .Ondl. v; ;« 
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When the muzdf ends in . I cd'tf preceded by the 
vowel ^nd* y.) zahar (a), or wdo (w), preceded by 
the vowel sound pesh (*?), the sign of the izdfat 
is preceded by ah {yi), added to the final lettei'; as, 
\^]yi> hawdyi khdb, ‘good air^, muyi 

barih, ‘thin hairs/ 

Mu/idfs ending in j tcdo (to), not preceded by the 
vowel sound pesh do not admit ye ((); as, 
j!f^] Amir Khusrawi Dahlutoi, ^AmirKhiwrau 

ofDelhi^ 

The l^ersiau sign of the izdfat is slightly pro- 
nounced in prose like i in bit. In poetry it is sometimes 
prolonged iu pronunciation and sonaetimes not, i. e. 
uttered like a in state or i in bit, according as ‘the one 
or the other will suit the verS« Thus in the follbwing^ 
couplet of Saudd the sign of izdfat in t&fe last 
letter zdif (;?.), of the word /<**?> ‘virtue’, is 
slightly pronounced and the final letter counted as one 
in the measurement of verses, while that in the letter ; 
re (r), of the word ye *umr, *age\ is lengthened in sound 
and the final letter considered as two i. e. ^ re (V), and 
ye (e), in scanning ; — 

AJceld hoki rah dunyd men gar dh^ buhdtjind. 
Hdyi hat fai:ti tanhdyi si *umre ^tsp' iMtPhiL 
‘^ive alone in the world if thou wishest a Idt^ lUh. 
K ia b| virtue of solitude that the life Cf i^phct 
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Elias is prolcmgedV 

When the'e are several muzdfs belonging musfdf 

ilaihf the sign of the hdfat is annexed to the last mtmdf; 
as, i>i) shutw’ 0 aspi Zaid, ‘Zaid's camel and 

horse*. 

When the muzdf ilaih is placed before the muzdf 
the Persian sign of the izdfatist suppressed; as, 
nek mard, ‘a good man*,^.oA. gailuttf,^ khadeo, ‘the 
master of the world*. Such izdfats are h^^lled 

kalbi izdfat^ or the izdfat inverted. .They are not 
allowed in every instance. We must always have an 
authoi’ity for their use. They are admitted incases 
where good usage I’ccommends them. 

j^bae Persian words admit of no sign of the iznfat^ 
ith<2ugh the izdfat is intended in sense; as, Jo 
sah^ dU^ ‘a good man’, &c. This is what we call 
faldci izdfat, or striking off of the sign of the 
izafat The idiom of the Hindustdui language rejects 
this sign in certain words only, not in all. It. is 
generally though not always dropped in the following 
instances. 

1. In the word sdhib, ‘lord’, when its re- 

lation is directed to a common snbstanfive; as, 4 ij.^U 
JtMk 8dhd>JaTndl,he&utiSaV, (literally lord oC beauty). 

Observafion-^When the relation of this word is 
directed to ^ a proper substantive the sign of the izafat 
;Se: iwi rejected,* as *^1- ^d/iibi man, ‘my lord', 

GuU$tdk, ‘the author of . work 
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entitled, The Galistdn'. 

2. Ife tile, word bin, ‘son’; as, .>j|J ^j;r? 
Sulaimdn bin Dd-M, ‘Solomon, the son of David’. 

Observation — When the relation of this word is 
■directed to a separable pronoun the sign of the t^afat 
is admitted; as, bini man, ‘my son’. 

3. In the word sat", when it means ‘a chief’ 
or ‘a cover’ (of a letter), or is used as an expletive; 

yjm sar daftar, ‘a chief officer’, sarndma, 

‘an envelope of a letter', sar anjdm, ‘conclusion’. 

Observation — This word admits the sign of the 
ixd/ai before separable pronouns; as, sari nut', 
‘our head’. 

4. In the words saildh, ‘overflOiy of 

watw:’, mdlik rikdh (linerally one who haS in- 

fluence over our throat, may cut it open if he lik^, ‘a 
sovereign’, kdyim. mvkdm, *.f^ndyib 

mandb, both signifying (literally one standing in the 
place of another), ‘a substitute’, )^tgulndr, ‘pomegranate 
flowwr’, 0^1 ctx) bdndm Ezid, ‘by God’, when its first 
letter be (b), conveys the sense of an oath. 

Observation*~In the phrase bandm EzidT 

the sign of the izdfat is used when its first letter v-» 
he (b), d^otes cdrnmencemmt, as in the following 
line:— - 

Bondme Ezide ddnd-i Akbar. 

IXbegiiithis in the -name of God, the '.Gsinisidiieoti 
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the Great’. 

5. In the phrases in which the word ^ shdk, 
‘their’, is \xs^] os afiukyari sAdn, ‘their 

magical art’. 

6. In poetry but not in prose we sometimes meet with 
the words kalra, ‘drop’, tAupeska, ‘trade’, and the 
like, ending in silent < he (h), without the sign of the 
izdfat', as, vf ijed katra db, ‘drop of water’, in the 
following couplet of yizdmi. 

)] y 

2'vyi kajuridi zi yak kaf ra db 
Guharhdf raushan tar <zz dftdb 
‘lUiou hast produced from a single drop of water 
peaAs brighter than tl^ sun’. 

tf. In proper names, as (*'»i ^uldm Imdm 
‘a person’s name’, (literally the servant dia priest). 

In Ai’abic the syllable J) al generally follows the 
muzdf and preceding the muzdf Hath it is generally 
pronounced with the hnal letter of the muzdf like uf, 
as, |JU.'1*^'U9 tdlihuVilm. (literally one who seeks 
Jtttowledge) ‘a student.’ The syllabic , Jl al is not 
used between an Arabic and a Persian word. Hence 
it would be improper to say,«JtNilijAJlAw 'indaddai'yaft, 
‘time of investigation,’ because the word »>ir Hnd, *Hme' 
is Arabic while the word darydft, ‘investiga- 

tion,’, is Persian, The Persian sign of izdfat emnes 
between two A^abi^ m* Persian words, or one P»sian 
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and one Arabid. It never occura with Hindi woifli. 
Hence is, we cannot say pcdta-rigt^, ‘a rose 

leaf,’ for the word Hipattat ‘leaf^ is Hindi. 

In Persian the <— muza'f generally precedes 
the *jJ) mxtza*/ itaih; as, (*1* ndmi man, ‘my 

name/ 

In Hindustdni .the muzaf generally follows the 
muzdf Hath ; as, merd ndm, ‘my name.’ 

In concluding the sjabject on izd/at we must 

notice that there is a difference in such phrases as 
tan and diltah;/, the former having 

a sign of the annexed to the word Ja dil, ‘heart’, 

the latter no such sign; the one, being two distinct 
words signifying, ‘the sad heart,’ the other, being a 
compound adjective, meaning ‘t]je sorrowful.’ Similarly 
ViA^) J** diUresh ‘the affliction of the heart,’ and Jilj 
dilreshy ‘tho ifflicted' &c. The former is taken abs< 
traotly, the latter personally. 

PRONOUNS. 

JZamdji (plural of^A ^ ‘Personal pro- 
nouns’, are words used as substitutes for the names of 
persons; they are thus declined — 
NOMINATIVES. 

Singular. Plural- 

MascuUne orPeniinine Masculine or FemininA 
First Person mdihy I. ^ ham we. 

SecQi^d „ , ylM thpu. , . turn you. 

waf^he,she,orit. 
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Obserwtion— The word «?«, ‘they’, ia nowob< 

B<dete; tj teuhf being used for both he and the^ as will 
be seem hereafter. It is introduced here because such 
is the practice with the grammarians to shew the 
plural form distinctly. 

POSSESSIVES. 

Singular. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

First Person 1^ merd mere my meii my. 

Second „ l;ii' terd AyfS tere thy teri thy. 

Third „ vtskd ^jl uske his ttski her. 

PLURAL. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

First j^hrson |^U*Aawdm A-^^hamdre i^)l^hamdi’i our. 
Jjecon^ ,, ]^*-'itumfvArdaj^U^itnmhdrei^)^*^'tutnhd‘>'iyo\xv. 
Third* „ ^}iunkd ^j\unke uriki their. 

OBJECTIVES. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masculine or feminine Mas. or fem. 

First Person ySi^ssiomuJhko or he mey^fSimko us. 
Second tujhko or tujhe thee iumko you. 

Third usAroor him ^^wiko or 

unheh them. 

mhohkd &c. are now obsolete. 

The wcurds mujh and %‘A, when used 
as attributive are nominatives, possesslves, or ob' 
jeetives, according to the context; as, 4- ’***9®^ 
fdHr «e, ‘I this huinble soul/ is nominatiTe, 

13 
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mujh fakir ho^ ‘to me this humble soul’, is objective, 
^ ddmi ko, ‘to a man like 

thee' Such phrases are now becoming obsolete. 

A*ttsh has nsed- such an expression in his Diwdn 
(Poetical Works), where he says. 

k ^ *Jy* 

o|; 

Mw'di se badtar zi has ahwdl mtijh rtiajniih ka thd. 

Khdnaye zanjir meh din rdt yik shewan rahd. 

'The condition of a mad man like me was more than 
that of the dead. 

Day and night there was a knell in the chains', (i. e. 
the chains were weeping at the sight of my distress'). 

The expressions ^ ham aise ctd^^ ‘a 

man like me*, ^ tuih aise ddm{, *a man jikct 

yon’, are very common among us. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

Words which exactly point out persons or things are 
called »;t») Ismi Ishdra^ ‘Demonstratives'. They are. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masculine or feminine. Masculine or feminine. 

V ydh this. ^ye these* 

icttA that. we those. 

The wm^ relating to a demonstrative pronoun and 
coming after it is called «jd| muslwmmilaih as the 
word ty***1f ddmii ‘man’, in the phrase 
ddmf, ‘this inan*. . 

The words *^4 yih, *thi8’, and sj wmA, Hhat*, in 
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English, refer to the latter and the former rcspectiyely; 
but in Hindustani this relation may be just fhe same 
or vice versa- as in the following verses of A^sh, 

^ ^ W»l-» 

ty y) 1 ^ |tXA 

Sty dyini si I'ukhMr hi ns dilbar kd. 

Yih Khudd kd hi handyn tu wtih Iskandar kd. 

^The cheeks of that sweet licart are more shining 
than the looking-glass. 

This is made by God, that by Alexander the Gi’cat,' 

Here in the latter verse the Avord Sy) yihy ‘tins', refers 
to the cheeks, and *y wuh, ‘that’, to the look-ing glass. 

ty I ^^1 

^ iij V 

sir ai dost tere ’ddiiko ma'shuk donoh Aain 
^iraftdr dhini zanjir kd yih icuh fildyi kd. 

‘0 friend! both the lovers and the beloved are 
captives to thee. 

These arc bound in iron chains, those in golden 
chains’ (i. e. necklace).’ 

Here in the second verse the word tyi. yih, ‘these’, 
refers to lovers, and *y icuh, ‘those', to the beloved. 

^.1 ISMI MAU§UL. 

Ismi mausul is a word or phrase depend- 
ing upon another sentence called *1^ a ila to make its sense 
distinctly intelligible; as, j-iU. 

jo ddmi kikal dyd thd ab hdsif hai, ‘the man who came 
yesterday is present now'. Here the phrase 4 3^ /0 
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ddmif ‘the xttm who’, is ismi tntcug^l, and 

the aentl^ace (•ItjT kal dya thd, ‘came jesteeday,’ is aU 
sHa, having the nominative tj wuh, *he*, understood, the 
full constraction according to Hindustdoi grammarians 
being, »j gj hi touh kal dyd tha, ‘that he yester- 
day came*. This construction of the above sentence 
is peculiar to the Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani 
languages. The word jo in such phrases is called 

aU I][arji sila. Ismi maufil is thus 

declined ; — 

SINGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Nominative jo jo who or which 

Possessive ^^M^jiskd or ^M^jiske jiski n^hose. 

Objective ytim^ji^ko or ^jise^ yju^jisko or 

whom or whidH 

PLURAL. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Nominative which. 
Possessive ^&^jinkd ^^^jinke. jinH whose 

ObjeCtive^fi^jVnioory^H^* jinheh, ^<xa. jiiiko or 

jinheh whom or whieb- 
The pronouns used in asking questions aie called 
(•l,i5-w) Hurdfi Istifkdm, ‘Interrogatives*. They arc 
thus declined 

Singular or Plural. 

Masculine or Feminine. 

Nominative W kaun who?'Or i^ihich f 
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SINGULAR, 

Maaculine. F^mini«e. 

Possessive kiskd or hi»ke. kUki whose f 

PLURAL. 

Masculine. 

Possessive kinkd ^ kvnke whose 7 

PLURAL. 

Feminine. 

Possessive kinJd whose ? 

SINGULAR. 

Masculine or Feminine. 

Objective kisko or ^ kue whom 7 or which ? 
PLURAL. 

Masculine or Feminine. 

.Objective kinko or kinhehy whom f or 

which ^ 

N. JI. Personal pronouns in the second person 
singular, such as, yi tu, *thou', 1^3 terd^ teriy ‘thy', 
tujhe, ‘thee', being terms of disrespect are not used 
even in common conversation. Their plurals turn, 
‘you’, tumhdrd, ‘your’, ^<*3 tumko, ‘to 

you', are used in their stead as terms of respect. This 
rule is also observed in English. Thus in Hindustdnf 
and English we say, ^ turn jdo, ‘you go’, instead of 
id jd, ‘go thou’. A greater degree of respect is 
denoied by the words huzur, or i^&^jandb, 

'‘your honour^ or some such words of similar, meaning; 
«»> ^jdyHf^t or i'Ufdrjdyi^0,: ff4i)aT 
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honour will be pleased to go’ &c; but in addressing the 
Deity the singulars^? tu, ‘thou’, terd^ ‘thy’, &c, 
are used ; as, ^ yd Alldh tie sob kd ^djiz 

hai, ‘O God ! thou art the protector of all’. A similar 
instance is to be met with in the English Bible where 
we have, ‘Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed 
be thy name &o’, such words are also to be had in poetical 
compositions as well as in prose as terms of familiarity or 
affection. Thus \dy» Saudd in addressing His Highness 
Nawdb Adfuddaxda JBahddur, the 

king of Oudh. 

c;**)y* «>!;*-• jfjj 

Tu umh tvaziri Hind ki hairdn ho raheh." 

Shdhdni "asr dekh ki tfrd yih if}tishdm. 

‘Thou art such a vizier in India that thji' ' con- 
temporary sovereigns are astonished at the sight of thy 
pomp and glory’. 

English poets have also practised this rule. Thus 
Montogomery : — 

“Canute thy regal race is run. 

Thy name hath passed away; 

But for the meed this tale hath won 
Which never shall decay ; 

Its meek unperishing renown 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown.” 

This use of the singular shews the addressee is in- 
ferior to none in the ^capacity in which' he is represented) 
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and hence it is a term of respect. 

The words wuh, ‘he’, and yiA, ‘this’, See both 
singular and plural according to the context, and are 
used instead of we, ‘they’, and ^ ye, ‘these’, res- 
pectively, for the latter are inadmissible in modern 
Hindustani. Thus in the sentence zj umh jdtd 

hai, ‘he goes’, the word wvJi is singular. In the 
folloAving couplet of Nasti^ it is used as plural 

Ju ahah beddr hain wiih gMJiloh par rahti Jiaih ghilib. 

Buhat si fauj par jdti hi thori fauj shabkhuh ko. 

‘Those that are watching all night overcome those 
that negligent. 

^gainst a large arn^ a small army goes on night 
attacll^ 

We ^nd the word, a-j we, ‘they’, in the following 
passage from ^5 4 - ^ Nasan Benazir of 
Mir Bahddur ‘AH, written in 1217 of the Hijra year, 
corresponding with A. D. 1802 : — 

JlXi i. ^|0 Amj y vl to "voe din 

ndk4aat he nikal gage, ‘now those days of misfortune 
are over’. 

The word ^ ham, ‘we’, is always plural in oons> 
traction but generally singular in sense; and when 
used as such it is equivalent to^^ main ,1’; as, 

Jifjb hatnne hahd (laterally we said), ‘I siud’. When 
we say 4- uul tab m 
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nekahdki hamkuchh nakinj&Ue, Hhen those persons 
said we^aow nothing’, the word is plural both in sense 
and construction. 

The above remarks on the word ^ ham, ‘we’, are 
also applicable to the words kamko, ‘to us’,y3j| unko, 

‘to them’, and their other forms hameh, 
unheh &o. 

Pronouns for the sake of emphasis are generally 
followed by the words hi, ‘an expletive,’ khiid or 
o) j zdt, ‘self ; as, tS maiii hijd’uhffd, ‘I alone 

will go’, trfo oy> 4* main ne khud diyd hoi, *I 
myself have given it’. 

The words dpas, and bdham ‘each 

other' are reciprocal pronouns, and denote partnership; 

K* 

as, h&m dpas men Mis, k^rts- 

haih, ‘we are discussing with each other’. 

The idiom of the Hindustani requires the use of 
the words s*xv bcmda, ‘a servant’, fti ghddm, *a slave’,- 
niydzmand, ‘humble’, khdk^r, ‘snppli* 

ant’, ahhxr, ‘humble’, muMlis, *a Jbiend’, 

‘a servant’, ’dsi, 'guilty*, gunah- 
gdr, ‘offender’, ySi faHr, ‘a beggar’ 4c, instead of the 
pronoun / as a term of humility. Similarly we respect- 
fully speak of our superiors by using the wmds 
vttJjA} khud badaulat, ‘your lordship’, oijIoA. J^udduu^, 
‘my lord’, pin murshid, ‘an experienced guide’, 

‘‘ 1 ^ sahib JLibla, ‘a lord who is esteemed^ ^ 

&ibla’ (the temple of Mecca) 4o, instead of yea or 
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ALTERATION AND NON ALTERATION 
of Words. 

Before entering into thi.s subject we nnist make 
some preliminary observations : — 

A Sarji ma*nitci is a particle which 

means nothing by itself but merely denotes certain 
relations subsisting between words. Under this head 
arc included the signs of cases, the prepositions, and 
the adverbs of place, time, and comparison. 

Let us now turn to the main subject. 

Words followed by *— Humfi md 'niwi 

i. e. such particles as include only the signs of cases, 
prepositions, and adverbs of place, time and comparison, 
underj^o certain alterations which are noticed below; — 

• The word ttnih, ‘he’, followed by a 
Harji ma ^niivi, ‘particle’, changes its vxio («?) into 
aliy. mazmuma (i. e. pronounced with 
the vowel sound pesh, or in other words al^ 
uttered like oo in good), and » he (Ji), into sin {s); 
as, v «>«A,/he' + ^ ko, ‘to’ mko, ‘to him'. Here^ 

kd, ‘to*, is the particle, therefore the word touh is 
tulrned into 

The word yih, ‘this’, followed by a particle, 
changes its ^ (y), into iJ| alifi maksura (or 

alif pronounced with the vowel sound yj zer like *. 
in pit), and* ke{h), into sin («); as, avJ y/A, ‘this* 
+^^ men, ‘in*,— [ ismek, ‘in this’. 

The word , we, ‘they*, followed by, a particle, 
14 
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changes its ^ wdo (tv), into *— *J| alifi mazmuma, 

or an aPtf sounded like oo in foot and ye (y), into 

•• 0 

^ rvin (n); as, & 1 ) we, ‘they',+^ h>, wnko, ‘to 

them’. 

The word ^ ye, ‘these’, followed by a particle, 
changes the first ye (y), into ttlifi maksura 

(t), and the second ye (y), into lii nun (n); as, 4. ye, 
‘these’, + ^ sc, ‘from’**-^) inse, ‘from these*. 

Observation — The words unhoh and 

inkoh are used instead of ^;t in respectively, 

when the latter are followed by 4> 
nominative; thus we say unhoh ne kahd, 

‘they said’, 4- inhoh ne kahd, ‘these people said’. 

When the words main, *F, and tain, (thou’, 
are loUowed by the particle ^kd, W, or lee,, the 
final nun (n), of the words is dropped, while the 
ledf (k), of the particle is changed into ) re (r)}» as, 
main, ‘I’+lf fcx, ‘of*,-!^ merd, *my*; (masoulme) 
main, ‘I’ ki, ‘of’,*^^;^* meri, ‘my’ (feminine); 
main*!’ + L.ke, ‘of’,— ‘mine; taih, ‘thou’-f 
likd, *o{’,-\jtSterd, ‘thy’ (masculine); ^ taih+,^ki, 
terf, ‘thy’ (feminine); kc, ‘of- 

a^jhi tere, ‘thine’. 

N. B. The t^^ord tcUh is now obsolete. 

The words main, ‘I’, and ^ tain ot y tv, 
%ou’, followed by the particle 4- do not undergo 
any alteration; as, fimm ne, * 1 % 4y' 

‘thou’. • 
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When the word yi tu, ‘thou/ is followed by the 
particle IT iht, ^ ki, or L ke, it is turned iiflo 2- te, 
while the kd/ (k), of the particle is changed into j 
re (r) ; slb, y f^ + ^ki^-- !;*> terd, ‘thy’; y tie, ‘thou' 4- W, 
‘or,=»j|^j3 /er/, ‘thy” (teminine), ^ ‘thou'+ Lkc^ ‘of’ 
— iere, ‘tliy*. 

The words mtin, ‘ 1/ and^~ tu, ‘thou/ followed 
by any particle except those just mentioned are changed 
into t- 4 ^ muJA, and **svj tuJA respectively; as 
main *I’+ypar, ‘on’— ^ atxv;* mujh par , ‘on me',y) tu, 
‘thou’+^ ko, ‘to' =^<4*0 tujh ko, ‘to thee’. 

When the word ham, ‘we/ is followed by the 
particle If kd^ji ki, L ke, or ke tayih the final f mini 

(m) is^ucceeded by the vowel sound zabar+ 
alifi^dkin, ‘consonant aiy(d), while the ^kdf(k) of the 
partite is changed into ; re (r) ; as, ham, ‘we’, 4 If kd, 
‘of— 1;U* hamdi'd, ‘our', ham, ‘we’4,_#f^*, ‘of’,--' 
hamdri ‘our' (feminine); ham, *wc’4 ^ ke ‘of’ 
hamdi'e, ‘our’. 

. When the word^htw, ‘you’, is followed by the 
particle If kd, ^ ki, or L ke, its final c mim (m) is 

T* 

BUtSoeeded by the vowel sound y'j zabar4» he (A) 41— if) 
cUf{ht£) while the >^kd/{k) ofthe particle is changed into 
; re (r) ; as, J.S turn, ‘you’,4lf ‘of',=l;UAUumhai*a, 
‘your’j y turn, ‘you', 4 ^^^ ki, ‘of,^^^^)^ tumhdri, ‘ 3 ’our’ 
(feminine), y turn, ‘you' 4 ^ ke ‘of— tumhdre, 
*your'. 

, 'fhe word ‘the relative who or which’, is used 
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as masculine or feminine in the singular or plural 
number,*but when followed by a practicle it 19 turned 
into in the singular, and into ^jin in the plural; 

as, ‘which’ par, ‘on* “ j^»i^jispar, *on which', in 
the singular, and ji jin •par^ in the plural. 

The words koyi and kuehkt both signifying 

any, followed by any particle is changed into^^^-ii*^ ^ia/;as, 
hoyi ‘any’ + y h>^ ‘to’ kisi ko, ‘to any’ (one). 

Observation — In poetry sometimes for the sake of 
euphony the word ^yy koyi does not undergo any 
alteration, though followed by a particle. Thus ^ 
Mir in the following couplet says^^ij ^yy koyi din ku, 
‘on a day' instead of y» u kisi dinko 

Mtijh si matji ku layd-o ki nafiih rahnekd.' * 

Main musdjir huh koyi din ku chaMjd-dhgd. 

‘Set not thy heart on me, I shall not remain. 

T. am a traveller and shall depart some day or other'. 

The words kaan, ‘the interrogative who or which’, 
and W kyil, ‘what’, followed by a particle, are changed 
into in the singular, and y kin, in the plural ;oas, 

yjyi kaun, ‘who’+y ki, ‘of — kiski, ‘whose’? in tlie 
singular and kinki, in the i»liiral ; kyd, ‘what’, 
•^J^)jiod<ite, ^[ov\=^]y^i kiswdste, ‘what for’? The 
mutation of the word ^yi kaun into ymi kisu is now 
obsolete. The word ^y^^ kinhoh is rarely used instead 
oi y kin. 
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Nouns not ending id ‘-iJ) aliji stikm, consonant 
alif{a) or <uU Jid^i muMtafi silent he (AV though 

followed hy a particle, never t undergo any alteration ; 
as mutrd se, ‘from the ^)an^ 

Hindi nouns ending in 1 alif{a) or words ending in 
silent » he (K) turn the vowel sound preceding the 
final I cdif or « he (h) into the vowel sound zer and 
change the final I alifov t he (h) into aJ-i yd-i 

majhdl i. e. ye (y) pronounced with its preceding 
vowel sound zer like a in say ; as ty larkd, ‘a hoy’, 
+ ^kd, ‘of,’ i-ji larke kd, ‘of the hoy* ; ty latjkd, ‘a boy’ 
+ tC. se, ‘from*— 4S ^ larke se, ‘from the boy*, »*xl» banda, 
‘a slave’, ifcu,‘to’=^4S-i3>ii handeko, ‘to the slave’. To 
this jUle there are some ex^ptions, such as, bdbd^ 
‘fattier*, ‘father’s brother’, dayd^ ‘mercy,’ U 

md,^ mother’ &c. Thus we say, ^ dpki dayd se, 

‘by y<j]ar favour’, and not dpki daye se. 

This is also the case with the Persian and 
Arabic words ending in I dlif {d). Thus tre say h) j 
ddnd ko, ‘to the wise’, ^ bo dawd se, ‘by the medicine’, 
and not y^lo dans ko, ^ daxce se. The particles 
^kd, ‘of*, ‘as’, kaisd, ‘how’, t«»j| aisd, ‘such 

a kind’, follow the rules of mutation when they 
are followed by other particles; as, ^ uskd 

ghar, ‘his house’ +jj;.v* «»«», ‘in’-,j;iH ^ke 

ghar men, ‘in his house’. Similarly ^ 

aise ddmi se kdm ticthih chaiegd, ‘su<diaman wont 
do’ &c. 
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Kumoral aHjectires ending’ in olmnge u)|j 

wdn int# when followed by a particle; as, 

daatedn ddmi, 'the tenth man’ + <« 1 U> £. ke 
sdth, 'with'-a«ltu> datwen ddmi kesdth, 

'with the tenth man*. 

Every word whether simple or part of a compound 
word changeable according to the directions given 
above undergoes an alteration; as, £L ^ gale 
hate larke se, ‘from the boy whose throat is cut*. Here 
the words gold, ‘throat’, ISf ka(d, ‘cut*, and Kyi larkd, 
‘boy’, are changed into ^ gale, 2^ kate, and ^yl larke. 

Observation. — there be one changeable word it 
must undergo an alteration; but if more than one, the 
usage generally recommends the alteration of th 6 ^ord 
next to the particle, but not of th« rest; a 8 ,^;jb^ 
tAamfep'tnf men, *in cold water*, 154? thandd 

pdrd pine $e, *by drinking ccld water’, In’tihe for* 
mer the word l*^? thandd, ‘cold’ being followed by the 
particle men, ‘in’, is turned into fcJ 4 ? thande; in 
the latter the same word bmng followed by the particle 
^ se, ‘by’, remains unaltered', only the- word 144 pind, 
to drink’, being next to this particle is changed inte 
^pine. 

Again according to the idiom of the Hindustdnf 
language both of the expressions (44 l/I at betd, and 
^ at bete ‘O son’i are correct. In the one, the 
word (44 betd, ‘son’, is not altered, in the other, it is 
changed into bete, owing to the particley^ ka > being 
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after it, for the wording here is elliptical*, the full eon* 
struction being, ^ ^ 1 *)^ pukdrtd Mh r$aik bet,e 

ho, *I call upon the son\ beca|ise such is the sense of 
the word (U ‘O’ | 

For the alteration of the original form of a word it 
is absolutely necessary that it must be followed by a 
particle expressed or understood ; thus v ‘this'' 
men, ‘in'-y;*^! is men, ‘in this’, yih, ‘this’+ 
Uiakt, 'time* ■> is wakt, ‘this time’. 

In both of the above examples the word yih, 
‘this’, is turned into ts, the particle men, ‘in’ 
being introduced after it is expressed in the first, and 
understood in the second. Hence we see that 
is loaM, was originally M ytA toakt men. 

Sin^arly in the seutei^ie fS turn apne ghar 

y<f-o,'%o to your huse’, the word apne was originally 

apn^. It is thus altered, because the particle 
men, ‘in’, is understood after the word gfuxr, 
‘house’. 

Sometimes a word undergoes an alteration by custom 
though no particle is admissible after it. Thus in the 
fOilowing proverb the word ‘on the other 

hand'’, is changed into dusre : — 

^ ^ ek to kareld ddsre nim 

charhd, *\t being a kareld (a most bitter vegetable), is lifted 
upon a bitter nfm tree’; this expression is used when 
nusfortune is augmented by such a cause as may lead 
to itsexdtement^ for instance when an evil*mind^ peraesli 
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is represented to be in the comptmy of foo^e. 

M ASD^, IlJFIiriTIVE. 

MasdctPy ‘an infenitive*, is n word frbtn AVliich 
verbs and verbal nouns are derived ; as, likhnd, ‘to 
write’, from which we have the verbs U^. likhd hat, 
‘has written’, thd, ‘had written’, &e., and 

the verbal nouns^UiCJ lihdy\ ‘writing’, likhnewdld, 
‘a writer’, &c. In ilindusfdni the final U nd is the sign 
of the infinitive. 

There are two kinds of infinitives, wdz’i and 
^ Ghair waz'i. 

When the infinitive is a pure Hindi word, it is 
called Wazi', as, O^U nidrnd, ‘to strike’. 

When the infinitive is not a pure Hindi woi^, but 
is formed by adding the Hindi termination *^,^»dto 
foreign words, it is called ^ Ghflif toatfi', as, 
11^ kahMnd, from Arabic kahdl, ‘to eonfess’, 

J^aHdnd, from Persian kharfdan, ‘to 

purchase’. 

Sometimes a Ghair toaz*i is formed by 

adding a Hindi infinitive to^a foreign word ; as, 
khusk kamd, ‘to please’, from the Persian 
‘clieerful’, and the Hindi kamd, ‘to make’. Such 
infinitives as, lity nat'mdnd, ‘to soften’, s«b- 

Hydndy *to beat with a cudgel’ &c, are now ol^lete. 

Many Arabic infinitives are now curteUt in 
HindustAni; as, v)>^ ‘to answer’, sAwS*, 
‘tothanlr’ Ac. Snch words in Arabic ate either' verbs 
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or verbal nouns according to lire context*; in Hindustdni 
they are always used as sub^ntives, 

VERBAL lOUNS. 

ma^dai^ *a Verbal noun’, is a noun 
derived from an infinitive; as, kauhtsh, ‘attraction’, 
from haslddan, ‘to attract’, hachdo, 

‘protection’, from bachand^ ‘to protect’. 

In Arabic infinitives and verbal nouns are alike 
in form. They are to be distinguished by the context. 
The rules for forming verbal nouns are as follow: — 
Rule 1. A verbal noun is generally formed by 
dropping the infinitive termination U lirf; as, war, 
‘beating’, from marnd, ‘to beat’, 

Hdle 2. Sometimes by changing the infinitive 

ter^pination into wdwi sdkin, consonant wdo 

(pronounced with its preceding vowel sound like o); 
as, ‘protection’, from bau;hdnd, ‘to pro- 

tect’. Sometimes the second person of the indicative 
past is used as a verbal noun; as, chhdpd, ‘printing’. 

Rule 3. Sometimes by changing the infinitive 

termination b nd into c.*!) alifi sdkin ^ 

sdkin, consonant pe (p), and assigning the vowel 
sound ji) zabar to the letter going before the said ter- 
mination; as, mildp, ‘friendship’, from bh* mUnd, 
‘to meet cordially’. 

Rule 4. Sometimes by introducing an »— *^) alif (a) 
aftw the first letter of a word, and dropping the in- 
finitive termination b nd} as, Ji^chdlf ‘behaviour’, from 
15 
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chalmi, ‘to*bclia,ve’. 

Kule*5. ^Sometinies % changing the iiifinifcivo tei^r 
mination h nd into ^ nUni adkin, consonant 
(»); as, »:>*> mildny ‘coriip\irison\ .from inildndi ‘to 
compare'. 

Rule 6. Sometimes Persian verbal notins arc used 
in Hindustiini; as, did, ‘sight', from didan, 
‘to see', gardish, ‘revolution’, from gardU 

dan, ‘to revolve’, guftdr, ‘speech’, from guftan, 
‘to speak’, diMigi, ‘peace’, from d&Mun, 

to be in peace'. 

DERIVATIVES. 

jK**) Tsmi wushiak is a noun derived from an in- 
finitive. It is of several soi’ts which are thus illusCi^ted. 

1. JLcU |,.«! Isnii fa‘il is a noun denoting an a^r 
doing something of his own or of anotlier's accor(f,'^and 
is a nominative, a genitive, or an objective &c, jn con- 
struction, according to the context. Thus when we 
say Iff 4- ^ kahnewdlc' m kahd hai, ‘the 

narrator has related’, the word ^ kahnevedld, 
‘narrator’, is J.«li Tami fd'il, denoting agency, — an 
action proceeding from the agent of Ins own accord-" 
and is in the nominative case. But when wff say 
^ ^y^y* manmodle se jAchho, ‘ask the person 
who is about to die’, the word marjiewdle, ‘one 

who is to die’, is also. J.«U j.-*) lami fail, dmioting 
agencyr-an fiction projoe^ing from the agent not cS. his 
own fiooo]^.'hi|£ of the will of Heaven — and is in the 
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objective dfiM, 

Iq . Uliuii tins noun islfonncd by chaining tho 
final *~*Jl ait/ (a) of thoinfiiwive into yd-i 

majhtil (e), and adding tli/ "n'ords S!j lodld in the 
masculine end ^,>|j todH in the feminine; as, 
likhnewdldf ‘a writer^ from Ih^ Ukhnd, ‘to write’. It 
is also foirmed by adding the terminations Hlj ledld and 
hdz to nouns whicli if they end in ) allf (d), change 
it into u# ye (e); as, from the nouns |JJ5 dandd, ‘a rod’, 
and U2*J thatJhdt ‘jest’, we Imve dandcicdld, 'a 

holder of the rod’, and ihaHheldz, ‘a jester’. The 

termination hard is also sometimes to ho met with; 

y> 

sst pa'iihdrd, ‘a water »bearer’. Sometimes this 

nountis formed by dropping the final i-'l ali/ (a) of 
the infinitive, and turying its preceding vowel letter 
int^S consonant one, and adding the ivord hdr-, 
as, Imihir, ‘what is happen’, from hond, 'to 
be*. The words of the termination ;tA hdr are very few. 
Sometimes the word ;t-« sdr is used instead (if^U hdr 
to denote agency ; as, milatisdr, ‘aflable,’ from 

fiJU miltidf ‘to associate’. 

Arabic Tsmifd’ils current in Urdu are generally 
of the forms fd'il, iM** nni/ 'if, 

&c; as,' fSU. kdkim, ‘a governor,’ karim, 
*a benefactor’) ‘one who is kind’, 

mxmta^ir^ ‘expectant’ &o, 

„l?ocsian fsmi/a'ils are of twokindJ, 
liinuffimi .axji {caUed also hmjd'iti 
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hyisl or ^ IsmifdHli muslitak\ and 

JtU |H») /mi Jd'im iamd'i (called also JtU 
IsmifdHli tarUbijL or ,3^ jh* Ismi 

fd'Ui gltair Th| former is one derived from 

an infinitive and ends in *iji nun ddl he (ndah) pre- 
coded by a vowel sound. This vowel sound may be y) 
zdbar (a) according to some and^^ zcr (i) according 
to others ; as, » nawisatidah or naioiaindnhy *a writer’ 
from JUiy nawishtan, ‘to write’; the latter is one 
generally formed by adding an imperative, of the second 
person, singular, or the words / gdr, ^ gar, )j war, 
gln,'^^^'ndk, yj-i bdn, or lixio mand, to a primitive 
noun ; as, dastgir, *an assistant’ (from dost, 

‘hand’ and gir, an ivaperatWo from Jlj/ giratjhti, to 
hold); )^j;!Jijiparhezgdr, ‘an abiitemious,’ (main), 
aitamgar ‘an oppress or’, tajwar (literally a hbfder 
of the crown)‘a sovereign’; kh'ishmgin, .‘wrath- 
ful, dardnak, ‘painful,’ jllldn, ‘an elephant 

driver , dardatmand (literally a possessor of 

wealth) ‘wealthy’. 

The difference between JrU fd’il and jeti land 
fd'il is as follows : — 

J-ct» Tsniifdil is a term applied to nouns always 
denoting agency. It denotes agency when it is merely 
a word and not part of a sentence, or when it is in the 
nominative, or genitive, or in any other case in a sen- 
tence. JxU Fd dl is a word that denotes agency when 
it is in the nominative case in a sentence. But when 
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it is in any other case except! the nominative, or when 
it is merely a word and not mart of a sentond, it does 
not denote agency. Thus the word mash’aJ>chi\ 

*a torch-bearer’, is JLrUji^) Ismi fd'il whether it is a part 
of a sentence or not, whether it is a subject or a predi- 
cate, a nominative, an objective, or a locative &c; because 
in either instance it conveys the idea of agency ; but 
in the sentence Zaid likhid hat, ‘Zaid writes’, 

the word Zaid is fd’il and not (►«) 

lamifdHl ; for when it is not a nominative to a verb, 
or when it is merely a word and not a nominative 
in a sentence, the idea of agency is not indicated 
therewith. Hence we gather that the distinction 
between J-cU fd’il and JLcU ^1 Ismtfd'il is that 
the i^ea of agency is inlfcrent in the one, but not in the 
other. When we mash’alchi 

dyd A<*t,.‘thc torch-bearer has come,’ the word 
mos/i’a/c/if ‘torch-bearer*, is in the nominative case; but 
when we say’ jUj ^ mash'alcM ko buldo, ‘call 

the torch-bearer*, the word is in the objective case. 
In either instance it is J-di wwi fd’il, . whereas in 
tte sentence bf Zaid dyd /(a/,-.|Zaid--ha8 come’, 
the word 04 ) Zaid isJ-^^fd'U, a nominative. But 
when we say Zaid kohuldo, ‘call Zaid,’ the word 
is in the objective case, and is no longer a J^U fd’il. 

Observation. (JxU Ismi fd’il may be a- JLcU 

fd’Ut but fd’il, can never be an J-eU |,4u] ismi fd’il 
as is evident from the preceding illustration. 
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Jsmi nia/pi is! a ffarticipial noun or 
adjective derived from ira infinitivci' and denotes the 
object acted upon j “Us /yti^ ma^d4m, H:be oppressed/ 
from the Arabic infinitive gldm , * oppress/ 

The difference between Xsmt ma'f&l and 

Jj*#« maf'ul is as follows : — 

Tsmi niaf'ul is a term applied to nouns 
always denoting the object acted upon. It bears this 
sense when it is merely a woi'd and not a part of a 
sentence, or when it is in the objective, the genitive 
or in any other case in a sentence. 

Jy^ Ma/'til is a wqrd that bears the sense of the 
c^ect o/^d upon when it is in the objective c^sc in 
a sentence, but w'hen it is in any other case e^ept 
the objective or when it is merely a -word and not a 
part of a sentence, it does not convey the sante sense. 
Thus in the phrase likM huyi das- 

td'JoeZy *a written document', the word Ukhi 

huyi, ‘written’ is Ismi md/'til, whether it is 

a part of a sentence or not, whether it is a subject or 
a predicate, a nominative, an objective, or a locaffve 
Ac ; because in either case, it has an idea of the object 
acted upon, but in the sentence yU ^ oi) tme 
Zaid ho thded, *he struck Zaid’, the word o^yZaid is 
Jjp»a* maf*M, and not lemi vidf*dl ; for when 

it is not an object of awerb, or when it is liaej^y a 
word,fiad not an object in a sentence, the idea of 
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oljeet acted 

te^^atiobA-' nidf*ul 

ia Hindi Vrords are generatlj l^a hu-d t^d gayd 
or their c^rtespoRding femitiin^ hayiand,^ gayt^ 

annexed to^ a past tense of a verb ; as likhd hu-df 

*written', hhtyigayi, ‘remitted'. Sometimes the 

piut tense is used as Ismi maf'ul^ as the vrord 

l;U,jM<£r<f, ^beaten*, for ixf );U mdrdgayd in the sentence 
|^U» *) wuh to met'd ’mdrd hai, ‘ho is the man 

whom I have punished ’. 

Persian Ismi maf ’lils current in Hindustani end 


in X lie (silent A), affixed to a past tense ; as, diayi 
guzaahtahf 'the past’. 


Ai|ibic words of the form Jya^ maful arc the 
Ataldc Ismi maf'Ms used in Urddf; as mazJcur, 

‘the aforesaid'. 


Ther^ are some words of certain forms in Arabic 
which are either Jxli Ismi fd'il or |,-wl Ismi 

maf'M according as the penultimate is followed by the 
vowel sound^) zer {i) or ji) zahar (a) ; thus the word 
when pronounced mumtaMn is 
Isirn faUf meaning ‘an examiner’; but when pronounced 
it is Ismi ma/’ul, meaning ‘an 

exa;mince. ’ 


instrumental noun. 

•A lemi 4/ld hi a, noun denoting an instrument 
h^.-irbid^ ap actipn ie performed; as, ^ katan (an in- 
sti^tnent by whicK. we write) ‘a pen', b^dkcuh 
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(an instrumcnf by which |re get air) * a fan’. 

Thl» notjn is. forniel sometime by changing the 
infinitive termination b tm into n{; tii», ^^katarni, 
‘scissors’, from k iiar^, ‘to cut’. Sometimes the in- 
finitive itself is used as an instrumental noun; aa^^^.helnd, 
which means * to spread out,* or ‘a rolling pin,’ accord- 
ing as it is used as an infinitive or a substantive. 
Sometimes this noun is irregularly formed; as, 
dahfaun, ‘a stick used as a toothpick, ’ from ddht, 

* tooth.’ 

In Persian an imperative added to a substantive 
denotes instrumentality ; as ‘ a handker- 

chief ’, from j) ru, ‘ face’, and JU» mdlt * rub thou,’ an 
imperative of nwUidan, ‘ to rub’. 

In Arabic tlie initial {m) of instrumental 

nouns is followed by the vowel sound ji) zer ’ifj) 
mikra^, ‘scissors’, mi/iah, ‘a key’.,, 

^1 IS MI ZABF 

Ismi Zflfjy’ is a noun denoting when or 
where an action takes place. It is called 

zamdh, or %^j\o ^rji makdh, accoi’ding as it 
indicates time or place. Hindi words belonging' to 
this class of nouns terminate in the following termi- 
nations signifying position;-^ 

1* JBaiiii as, -Kalihdri, ‘Temple 

of Kdli’ (whore the goddess is worshipped). 

2, Sthdn‘t dewtuithdiif ‘a temple 
of a god’ (where he is adored). 
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8. Sal; as, /CKscf/, ‘a Miht’. 

i. v. 5 )t> Wdti; *aflqvyer'iRairdcn *. 

Persian words*' this clws end in the following 
terminations, all signifying pjjace. 

1. <3lA Khina-^ as, kutubk^Sia (a place 

where books are deposited) ‘a library’. 

2. Ddn; as, kalamddii, ‘a pen-case’. 

. 8. )\) Zdr\ as, j]j\^ gulzdr, ‘a garden’. 

4. Sifdh; as, gitits^h, ‘a garden’. 

5. Shan; as, gidshan, ‘a gai'tlen’. 

6. gdh; as, »Kjt^ kjmbgdh^ ‘a bedroom’. 

T. *0^ kada; as, maikada, ‘an alehouse'. 

The use of those different terminations whetlier 
Hind I or Persian depends upon custom. The Persian 
terr^inations ^1) zdi’ and kada &c. as exemplified 
above with the exception of wlA. J^ifnci and ddn 
are not, added to Hindi words. Hence it would be 
incorrect to say Jj4j phtilzdr in the sense of fiower- 
garden, for J^i phul, ‘flower’ is a Hindi word. But in 
familiar thought not in elegant expressions we say 


«iUk. bhanger l^anci, ‘a place where hemp liquor 

&®. is to be had’, like coffee house in England; and ( 
ugdlddn, ‘a spitting pot’. 

difference between ^ f**! /jmw* zarf; 
and **i Jydo* ma/’ul fih^ may be thus i)ointed 


Ismi saz/is a term always conveying the 
of time or place, whether used as a yrord, a 
16 
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phrase, or a sentence; as | nominative, an objective, or 
any oth^ case* — wJyfeajSuj is a word not always denoting 
position or time. It doe| so according to the context, 
when it is a phrase or alsentence, but not when it is 
merely a word. It may not always be in the locative 
case. — &ii Maful Jih expresses locality or time 

when it is only in the locative case. — ^Thu.s the words 
sone hi' toakt, ‘bed time’, kulvh 

^dn(X, ‘library’, are instances ofw-i^ Isrni zar/‘, but 
^ daraMt se, ‘from the tree’, in the sentence 

nj wuh darakjit se gir pay of ‘he fell from 
the tree', is ?•<*»/; because when we say f 
darahit kaf, ‘of the tree', it loses the idea of locality. — 
Again usmen, ‘into it’, in the sentence '4^ ^y:>• 

IjtjJlo main ne us men dal diya*, ‘I droppe<i into 

it’, is aji maf’Mfih', for it is in the locative me. 

Observation. — The term locative is not heife taken 
in its strictest Latin sense. It is a noun or pronoun 
denoting position or time in which an action is per- 
formed. 

«*JU ^1 1SMIHALIYA, 

*,yU. Ismi hdliya is a noun which denotes the 
state in which we view the subject or the object; as, 
^ UU. Ij’lyCa .- Zaid muskureded jdta' tka'^ ‘,Zaid 
was going on, gmiling', 1^.0 main 

ne Zaid ko rote dekhd, ‘I saw Zaid weeping’. Here 
the words. ^)j^ymuekardtd, ‘smiling’, and rote, 
weeping , ar^e instances of Ismi haliya ; the former 
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denoting the state of the subcct, the iattcr of the object. 
There are some Persian wonfc of this class current in 
Hindustani, such as, mddah, ‘deligliting' 

I^anddh, ‘laughing’, ‘weeping’, &c. 

^1 IS MI TAsamR. 

Ismi tasghir is a noun which denotes hatred or 
diminution; as, wljy* tnardak, ‘a man’, s_XUt tijlak, 
‘a boy*.. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Si/dt, ‘an Adjective*, is a word which denotes 
thequality of a noun. The noun qualified is called 
mam tifi as, ,^*>1 cu^hchhd ddmi, ‘a good inan’. Here 
1*^1 achchhd, ‘good’ is sifat^ and ‘man ', 

is niaUSUf. 

^ DEGB.EES ©P COMPARISON. 

When the adjective denotes a simple quality it is 
called sifati mushabbah, ‘an adjective in the 

Positive degree’, as, 4 ^) achchfid, ‘good’, bwd, ‘bad’. 
When an adjective denotes a greater degree of the 
quality than the Positive it is termed Ismi 

tafzilj ‘an adjective in the comj)arative or superlative 
degree’; as, ^ yih uft se bihtar hai, 

‘this is better than that’, ^ *7^“ M 

bihtar kai, ‘this is the best of all’. 

In Hindustani the rules of forming the com- 
paratives and superlatives are very vague. They ore 
formed by, connecting prepositions with ' nrords 
denoting objects with which comparison is made,"' as 
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exemplified ab<jve, or bj' irefixing the words buht, 
*iQore^, upd duw M, ‘most', or ziydin, 

‘more', and nihdyoL ‘most’, or words of similar 

meaning to the positive; as positive Uf«l achchhd, 
‘good', comparative 4^) achchhd, ‘better', 

and superlative U^l iaht M achchhd, ‘best', 

Persian adjectives are compared by adding y tar 
and ^^3 taHn to the positive ; as positive bih, ‘good', 
comparative and superlative bihtar, ‘better’, and 

bihtarin, ‘best’. The words jiv4 bihtar and 
hihtaHn, convey the same idea, only the termination in 
the latter is redundant The superlative degree in 
English corresponds with lii-® ."dyhai mtihdlgha 

in Arabic; as, litruu sajjdd, ‘one who so much bows down 
his head as to shew the greatest jtdoration'; but then all 
Arabic adjectives do not admit it. * ^ 

Arabic adjectives are compai’ed according to the 
rules of Arabic gi’ammar; as positive, kabir, ‘great’, 
comparative, or superlative, masculine, singular, 
akhar, feminine singular, kuharq, masculine plural, 
^jI^I akibir, feminine plural kabrayit, ‘greater’ or 

‘greatest’. 

N. B. It must be observed that in Arabic all the 
nouns above classified under the head of Ismi 

mushtak, are derived from the infinitives; but in Persian 
and Hindnstdnl tliey are not always derived from in- 
finitives, that in the latter dialects though the term 
ismi mushtak, or Derivative, is not always 
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properly applicable to suclj nouns as ^are not derived 
from the infinitive, yet they are so named by gfram- 
marians, because they are soWlled in Ainbic. 

FrriVERB. 

cl*» FVl, ‘a Verb’, is a* word which expresses its 
meaning by itself, and convej’s the idea of time ; as, 
wuh did hai, 'bo comes*. 

There are several kinds of verbs which are defined 
and exemplified below: — 

1. ijfti Fi'li muldaddi, ‘an Active Verb^, 

denotes an action passing from an agent to an object; 
as, main kitdb Ukhtd huh, ‘I am writ- 

ing the book’. It is subdivided into, 

.(«) Muta'addi ba yak ma.f\il, or 

an 'Active verb having one object; as, kitdb 

‘bring the book’. 

(6^ Muta'addi ba do maf 'ul, an 

Active verb having two objects; one direct, and the 
other indirect; as, j<i hamko rupiya do, 

‘give me a rupee’, and. 

(c) Muta'addi basah maf'ul, an 

<Active verb having three objects; as, iSt |•)J 

Jidm ko Hari Charan se das t'upiya 
dild do, ‘have ten rupees realized from Hari Charan 
for RAm'. 

2. Fi'li Ldzmi, ‘a Neuter verb’, ex- 
presses an action confined to the agent; os, ^^UU. 
maihjdtd Aiin, H am gGing'. 
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3. Fi'U nh't'^/ia a verb of which the 
ncminative is known; asi |;U ^ (itjl; 4- Fdm ne 
Rowan ho mdtrd^ ‘Bdm kiled Rdwan*. 

4. <J^ Fi'U tmjMly ‘a Passive Verb' is one 
of which the nominative is not known ; as, 

1*5 Rdwan mdrdgayd thd, ‘RAwan was killed’. In this 
example U’i 4^ ]j^ mArdgayd thd, ‘was killed’, is 
lU» Fi^i majhtU, of which the nominative or the 
murderer is not known, while the word Bdwan, though 
according to English grammarians is a nominative to the 
said verb, is an object according to Hindustani gram- 
marians, who in Support of their assertion argue that 
B^wan is the person to whom the action of the agent 
is directed. 

This verb is formed by anneT^nqr to the 
mdzi-i miithhy ‘Past Tense’ of an active verb in the third 
person, singular a part of the vei*b ^iLjdnd, ‘to go’, (the 
latter losing its literal sense in such a case) ; p,s, 4^ 4^1 
likhd gayd, ‘is written’. This rule may further be 
illustrated thus: — 

An active verb in any tense, gender, number and 
person is turned into a passive verb of the same tenser 
gender, number, and person by annexing the same 
tense of the same number, &c, of the verb to 

the past tense of the active verb. Thus mdrtd 

hat, ‘strikes', is an active verb in the present tense, of 
the third person, masculine, singular ; to turn it into 
a passive verb of the present, of the third person, mas- 
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culine, singular, we first fin4jout the past tense of the 
verb which is indrd, ‘striLk’ ; we then discover the 
word hai, ‘goes’ I the present, of the third 

person, masculine, singular, /f the verb jdnd, and 
then add this to the said past tense ; the verb then 
becomes mdrdjdtd hai, ‘is struck', this is the 

passive verb required. 

5. Fi’li sdhili, *a Regular verb’, is one 
which forms its tenses according to rule, and does not 
undergo any alteration in its conjugation ; as, >y» bold 
‘told’, from holnd, ‘to tell’. 

6. Fi'h Ghairsahih, ‘an Irregular 
verb’, is one which does not form its tenses according 
to rul<J/and cousc(iuently undergoes certain alterations 
in itj^^conjugation ; as, gayd, ‘went’, from bU. jdnd, 
*to go’? 

7. J.*i Fili Ndkis, is a neuter verb which re- 

quires another word besides its nominative to complete 
the sense ; as, jj ivuKdlim hu-d, ‘lie became 

learned'. Here the word y» hu-d, ‘became’, is Jjm 
Fi'li ndkifs, its fd’il, ‘nominative’, i. e. the word ij 
wuk, ‘he’, is called the Ism, and the word *dlim 
‘learned’, a word very different from the nominative to. 
which the verb is related is called the jjA. Khabcir of 
the verb. 

Observation. — In the foregoing example the words 
wJttA, ‘he’, and yk hu-d ‘became’, may be parsed; as, 
)oXk« mubtidd, ‘subject’, and ^ ‘copula’ 
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respectively. In either wl^y the sentence is called 
*h*MJuT^-iismiya, and iptavlAi aUf. Jumla-i Fi’liya 
for the latter is a term amlied to sentences that are 
formed by the combination of nominatives and verba, 
whereas such nominatives and verbs as in the sentence 
under consideration are termed Mubtidd, Subject, 
and KhahaVt Predicate, respectively, and not J.eli 
/a’eY, nominative, and (J*i fUl^ verb, by Hindustdni gram- 
marians, though they are so termed by English gram- 
marians. — The sentence here is called 
Jumla-i Inmiyd a term applied to such sentences as are 
formed by the combinaMon of the subject and the predicate. 
It would be important here to })oint out the difference 
between fiH tidkii and har/ilrabt . 

The former is always a verb, the latter may be a. verb 
as in the preceding example, or simply a letter, placed 
between two words to assign a certain merniug to 
them as in sdrapd, ‘from head to fooftf, where the 
letter 1 alif (a), placed between the words ^ sar, ‘head’, 
and t-ijpa, ‘foot’, denotes continuitj'. 

The verbs hand, ‘to be’, and rahnd, ‘to re- 
main’, and other verbs of similar meaning are of‘the 
class of JUi Fi’H ndkis. 

NT. B. In the sentence |y» Isy larkd hu-df ‘the child 
is born’, the word 1^ hu-d, ‘is born’, is not 
Fi’H ndkis'^ because according to its meaning here it 
is not related to any other word besides its nominative. 
It is called {J*i Fi’li idm^ as will be clear from the 
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following definition : 

8. uUi Fi'U tdm, is a verb which to complete 

the sense requires no other wf)rd than its nominative 
if neuter, or objective if passive, or both its nmni- 
ncUive and objective if active ; as, ij wuh gayd, * he 
went,’ l;t* wuh mdrd gayd hai^ ‘ he is killed/ 

us ne kitdb parhi, ‘he read the book’. 

9, Fi 'U musbat is a verb which denotes 

affirmation, as, main likhtd huh, ‘I am 

writing* 

10 cW Fi 'li manfi, or JL*i Fi 'linafi, is a 

verb which implies negation ; as, ^ ^3 turn nahih 

gaye * you did not go.’ 

Oy^rvation:— — In the above example the word 

nuhih, * not, ’ is considered a part of the verb ^ 
gaye, ^went.' It must also be borne in mind that the 
imperative in the affirmative and negative sense such 
as * 3 ^jd-o, ‘go,’ and jU mdt jd-o, ‘don’t go,’ are 
termed jm] Amr and Nihi respectively, and not 
musbat and manfi. 

11 Fi’li ma’tuf is a verb followed by another 
verb, and is formed by adding ^ kar or ^ ke to the 
imperative of the second person singular. This verb 
rendered into English becomes a Participle j as, 

umh uthkar chaldgayd, or 4^ »j wuh uthke 

chaldgayd, ‘having got up ho went away’. Here the word 
uthkar or ufhke, ‘having got up,' is equiva- 
lent to;j| U?j]utthd auTf ‘gotup and’ i. e, Ulj) o 
17 
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wuh utthd aurgayd ‘he got np and tr6nt Away'. 

bbA4irvation^'«-^It must hi^ be netteed that this 
terb is always 'M the ^nie teiise As the verb that 
iblld^s it. Thus u thhcir pctydf * he rose 

up and Went away/ tj mth uthkar jdepd, ‘he 

will rise up and go AWay.’ In the forialer instance the 
word yVfjl iithkai is equivalent to 41^1 utthd, ‘rose 
up*, in the past tense accompanying the following 
VOTb ^ gayd, Vent awAy,* in the sAme tense ; in the 
latter instance the same word is equal to tMhegd 

‘ will rise up/ in the future tense agreeing with the 
second Verb IWa jdegd, ‘ will go/ which Also denotes 
the time to come. 

12. Fi^H Luglmi is another name the 

infinitive in contradistinction t6 JUi FVU J^tUd 

hi, ‘ a finite Verb;’ 

Again there are two kinds of Active verbs 

•• 

muta' addi-i himfsihi and muta ’addi 

hilwdstd. The former is an active verb not formed by 
adding a letter to an active or to a neuter Verbj as, 
fiij dend, ‘to give'. The latter is An active verb 
formed by Adding a letter or letters to 8n active or *to a 
neuter verb, as, ^ Uf a dikhdnd, ‘to shew/ from dekhnd 

‘to see/ bithdnd, ‘to cause to sit/ froin bsiSM hdifh>^ 
nd, ‘to sit.’ 

^lieTe are three Ways of farming muta ’adtU bil* 
WAsjta, ‘CaUsAil Vei’bs* 

1. .By tengtbening the first Vowel It^t^ of the 
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in^nitiye on iatroducing the consonant letters I dlif 
(n), tpdo ( 0 ), and ^ yeCiox sometimes e ) ^coording 
$8 J;he initial vowd letter is followed l&y the vowel 
sounds Sfohar (a ), y.) zer, ( i ), and ,J5^i pesh ( u ). 
Tilus the nrord dabnd,^^to be pressed down,’ is 
turned into dcthnd^ ‘ to press down,’ by introdneing 
a consonant uUf ( pronounced with the preceding 
vowel sound Zahar lie d ) after the initial letter o 
ddl ( d ). Tlie words pisnd, ‘ to be ground/ 
chhidndf ‘ to be pierced/ are changed into twAi phnd, 
‘to grind/ (JiAednd/ ‘ to pierce/ by inserting a 
consonant ye ( pronotinccd with the preceding vowel 
sound li^e { and e respectively ) after the initial letters 
V P^i ( J* ) )• word liV khulnd, 

■ to be opened/ is rendejed into bJ^ kholnd^ * to open,’ 
by ftotting in tlie consonant j v-'do ( pronounced with 
tiiC preceding vowel sound like o ) after the initial 
letter (kh). 

jST, B. It should now be noticed that tive vowel , 
sounds a, *, i, and u in the above instanced are changed 
into a, /, and o, 

... 2 , By inserting a eonsonant I <d\f {a) before b 
9(2, the sign of the infinitive^ and making the consonant 
lettef. preceding this additonal I ( a ) followed by 
the vov^ sojEUid zabar ; thus the word ^)S darnd, 
*to fear/ is turned into b)^3 ^ard/)d, ‘to fidghten/ by 
putting in an I a^f (a) before b nd and uttering ; 
Te {r) with the vptrel sound y) zabar after it. 
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Observation*-— —If the cosonant letter precedingthis 
additions^ \ ,cdi/ {a) be a consonant ) cdif (pro- 
nounced with the preceding vowel sound like d) ot a 
consonant ^ ye (proiy>unced with the preceding 
vowel sound likec) or a consonant ^ tcdo (uttered 
with the preceding vowel sound like o ), it is changed 
into rna/luh {I ) uttered with the 

vowel sound j>) zadar (a) after it. Thus from the 
words khdnd, * to eat,* (ko dend, ‘ to give,’ 
sond^ *to sleep, ^ we have khildnd, ‘to feed,’ 
UVo dildnd, ‘to cause to give/ and siddnd^ ‘ to 
lull/ respectively by changing the ) alif {a) ,\s yc 
(e), and j todo (a) respectively into J Idtn (/) 
uttered with the vowel sound )»jzabar after k, and 
putting in an additional cons(»nant ) alif ( a ) before 
the infinitive termination nd. It must also be 
noticed here that if the consonant letter preceding 
this additional I cdif ( a ) be preceded by a consonant Lf 
ye {{) ora consonant j wdo (o ) the ioroia dropped. Thus 
from sfkhnd, * to learn,’ we have bl 4 C» $iklidnd, 

* to teach/ the second letter i e v/ ye ( 0 of 
sikhnd preceding *.i khe (M) being dropped in 
sikhdnd) from bolnd, *to speak/ we have 
htUdnd, * to call/ the second letter j wdo (o) ofW^ 
holnd^ preceding J Idm {1) being suppressed in b]|i> 
biddnd, ‘to call’. 

We must farther observe that causd verbs having 
two objects are formed by putting in wd b^q^e the' 
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infinitive termination if it is not preceded by a oon* 
sonant ) todo (o) or consonant ^ ye («),’ as, bach' 
todnd, * to have any thing saved from something else,* 
from bac^nd, ‘to be saved'. If the infinitive 
termination be preceded by a consonant j wdo (o) or 
a consonant ye (c), the ) wdo (o) or {s 
is changed into consonant J /dm (/) before assuming 
the above syllable wd; as aulwdnd,* io have 
any one lulled by any means/ and dilwdnd^ ‘to 

cause to give from a certain source/ from tondf 
‘to sleep/ and tii*) dend, ‘to give’, respectively. 

3. By making certain alterations in some lettters 
excepting I alif (a), j wdo (w), and ks ye (y). 
This ^formation is irregular; as, hechnd, ‘to sell,’ 
fro;^ biknd, ‘to be sold/ ehhopid^ ‘to leave/ 
from chhutnd, ‘to be left.' 

Some verbs are used either as aetive or neuter; as, 
khujldnd, ‘to itch.’ When we say <iel tj 
wuh apnd badan khujlatd hai, ‘he itches his 
body,’ the verb is Active ; but when we say ^ UtW ajA? 
badan kkujdtd hat, ‘the body itches,’ it is neuter. 

MOOD. 

Hiere are no moods in Hindustdnf except the 
Imperative and the Infinitive which are called*^) Amr 
and Masdar respectively. The former indioates 

command ; as d-o, ‘ come’, while the latter repre- 
sents the root form of the verb; as mdnidt ‘ to 
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strike ^ The oonuoatlive to the Imperative is geoerally 
sappressed as has ^veady be^ exemplified. The 
Imperative in Hindust^i has three persons ; thus. 
BING^ITLAE. 

Plrst Person ^^ehdMye ki maiA mdr^n, 

* 1 ought to strike.’ 

Second Person cMUye k( ti mare, 

‘thou, ought to strike.’ 

Third Person «.;(>• chdkiye ki tmifi mdre ’ho 

ought to strike,’ 

PLXJJIAL. 

first Person eJidhlye ki ham mdreh, 

* we ought to strike.’ 

Second Person fS chdhiye kitum^dro, 

* you ought to strike.’ ' 

Third Person ti ehihiye ki we mdreh, 

‘ they ought to strike.’ 

The above instances in the first, the second, and 
the third persons shew that the duty incumbent on 
a person is as it were a eontmandment to him. 

When the imperative implies negation it is called 
N^i \ as, *j\ mat d-o * do n’t come’. 

The meaning of the other Hoods is indicated by 
the Tenses as wiU bo seem in the foUowmg 

TBNSE 

!-> 9di t * Present Tense denotes the time 
present, as, Ul[ tmh d(d hai, ‘ he ccaaea’„ 
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2. ^>0*^ Mdzir-i mutlak ‘Po8t.TeiMte,’ denotes 
the period past at any time ; as, 1 ) touhfiydf * he 
came\ 

8, md^i l^aribf ‘ Present Perfect de- 

note the time just now pastf as, t^T *i wuh dyd haif 
* he has come' 

4, Mdsfir-i ha * idy ‘Past P^ect,' re]^esents 

the time long ago, as, t«J ^yd tlid, * he had 

come/ 

5, ,^1* shafdda or mdz(-i 

ibtimdliy denotes the time supposed to have passed 
away. It implies a doubt and hence it is termed 
shakkfya from uXm shaky ‘ doubt’. It conveys the idea 
of the Potential and the Subjunctive moods ; as, ^Jl 

usne parhd ho(^, ‘ he might have read/ «j 
y* JtSj dgttr umh wahdh ho, ‘ if he be there', 

6, ji^j] Mdzi-i IstimrdH, or cUi' b 

mazi-4 ndtamdm, denotes the period at W'hich en action 
begun and was going on but not finished. It is a 
past tense of the indicative in the progressive form ; 
as, Ifl yj wuh shaJl^s dtd' thd, * the man was 

coming’ 

7, Mdzi-i sharti, or Mdi^ 

taMinndyi denotes that an action is not actually p<ar- 
formed but thaFthe agent expresses his desire that if it 
had been completed, certain conditions treuld have been 
fulfilled. It is a Subjunctive mood in the Past Perfect 
Tme ; as, llajj 4^ jt\ wuh pathid, * bad he 
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8, Muxdi'i' conveys tte idea of botli, pres* 
ent and ^ture ; as, wvJi <^e ‘ may come/ i e, he 
may come noV or hereafter. 

9. JLfSw* MmtafchHf Future Tense, denotes the 
time to come, as, %3 dyegd^ * he will come’.* 

N. B, The plural verb is used instead of the 
singular for the sake of respect, as, BdJbu dye 

kaihy * the Bdbd ( have ) has come’. Were we to use 
the singular form and say Bdbtl dyd Mi, it 

would make no difference in sense, but it would be a 
term of disrespect, 

RULES FOR FORMING THE MOODS 
AND TENSES, 

The root form of the verb is the infinitive *from 
which all moods and tenses of verbs are thus dcriy^ : 

An Imperative singular of the second person is 
formed by dropping li na ; the sign of the irifinitive, 
as, likh, ‘ write ( thou )/ from 6^ likhnd, * to 
write’. 

The Imperative plural of the second person is ob< 
tained by making the last letter of the imperative 
singular followed by the vowel sound pesh and 
then adding a consonant ^ tedo uttered with the 
preceding vowel sound like o ■ as, yifJ lilcho, * write’ 
( you ) from Ukh, ‘ write ( thou )’ 

The Indicative past tense of the singular number 
m any perron is formed by making the final letter 
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of the imperative singular ( when itf does not and 
in a consonant | td\f-a-or a eonsonanj) f xodo-o-) 
followed by the vowel sound zdbar and adding a 
consonant ) aXif uttered \jith the preceding zabat 
like d ; as bait lid ( I, thou, or he) ‘sat/ from 

baitkf ‘ sit ’ (thou); the corresponding plural of 
the above is obtained by making the final letter of 
the said imperative followed by the vowel sound jf.) 
zer and adding a consonant ye uttered with its 
preceding zer like e; as, beuthe ( we, you, or 

they ) ‘sat/ When the said imperative ends in a con- 
sonant I alif, uttered with its preceding vowel 
sound like a, or in a consonant j tedo uttered with 
its pi^eceding vowel sound like o the said past tense 
is formed by adding W. *yd or ^ ye according as the 
verb Is singular or plural instead of making any 
alteraticpis that have been done in the preceding 
examples ; as, Idyd, ( I, thou, or he ) ‘ brouglit’, ^ 
idye^ (we, you, or they) ‘ brought/ from H Zti, ‘bring’ 
( thou ) ; and soyd ( I, thou, or he ) ‘ slept ,’ 
soye, ( we, you, or they ) ‘ slept, ’ from yu so, ‘ sleep ^ 
(thou). When the penultimate of the said imperative 
is followed by a vowel sound it becomes a consonant 
letter upon assuming such alterations as have been 
made in the instance of UIju hedthd, ‘ sat ,’ thus 
sOrkd, * moved, ’ from sarak, ‘ move ’ ( thou ). 

In the imperatit;e form sarak, ‘ move / the letter 
j ( r ) is follotred by the vowel sound y) zahdr 
18 
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( a ), while in the past indicative form sarkd^ 
* moved, •the, ; re (r) is not followed by any vowel 
sound. 

The Indicative Presci|t Perfect of the singulji^r is 
formed in the first person by adding huh, and in 
the second and tlie third persons by annexing ^ 
hai to the past, indicative, singular ; while the same 
of the plural in the first and the third persons can be 
had by adding hath, and in the second peson by 
annexing y»> ho to the past, indicative, plural ; as, 
haithd huh, * I have sat,’ baithd 

hai, ‘(iliouor he ^ has sat’ hai the haih, 

‘( vve or they) have sat,’ y»> hai pie ho, ‘(yon) 

have sat’; But when 2 - tie, the sign of the ‘«omi- 
native is used, this tense iA any person is foypned 
by adding hai and hath to the Indicative, 
past, according as the verb is singular or* plural ; 
as, i_5* tnaih ne likhd hai^ ‘ I have written,' 

4- hamne likhd hai, ‘ we have written,' 
I4O ^ tumm likhd hai, ‘ you have written,' 
^ usne likhd hai, * he has written,' 4- 

^#1 14^ unhoh ne likhd hai, * they' have written,’ 

luoii tie chitthi likhi hai, ‘ you have 
written a letter,' ^ tumne chitthidh 

lilohi haih, ‘ you have written the letters.’ The above 
examples show that when, ^ neia used' either with 
a singular or a plural nominative the verb assumes the 
singular form except when the ; object is plural in 
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■W'hich^, case the verb also takes np a< plural teiiuiun- 
t.ion is evident from the last example. 

The Indicative Past Perlcct of the 'singular and 
plural numbers in all persons are formed by adding 
Ui’ thii and ^ the to the indicative. Past Tense, of 
the singular and the plural respectively ; as, L* 1 
baiihd tM, ‘(I, thou, or he) had sat/ ^ bait he 
the, ‘( wc, you, or they ) bad sat.' 

The Indicative, Progressive Past, in all the persons 
is formed by adding t’i td thd or ^ 2- to the, to 
the imperative, second person, singular, according as 
the verb is singular or plural ; as, baifhtd 

thd, ‘( I, thou, or he) was sitting,' boithte. the, 

*( we, you, or they ) were sitting.’ 

The Past Perfect <^the subjunctive is formed by 
dropjrtng 15 thd and ^ the of the progressive form 
treated of in the foregoing paragraph ; as, baiUi- 
td, ‘ had ( I, thou, or he ) sat,’ baithtc, ‘had 

( we, you, or they ) sat.’ 

Mdzi-i ohnkki, the potential or sidtjuiio- 
-j live past when its nominative is followed iiy i- ne, 
is formed in all t|jje persons hy adding to fho sini- 
])le form of the indiaxtivo past the word tfy* Im/u 
or hoiije, according as the vorh is singular or 
plural in agreeing with its object ; as, UXJ 
maih ne likhd hogd, ‘ I might have written,' 4-^ 

tiine likhd hogd, ‘ thou migUtst have written,’ UXJ 
)^y!» mne likhd hogd, ‘he might hare Avritten/ 
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hamm Wtha^hogd^ ‘ we might have written/ ki. ^ 
^ Jiamne likhe luihge^ * we might have 
written letters/ In the last example the verb is plu- 
ral agreeing with the plural object, bA , ‘let- 
ters-’ When its nominative is not followed by* the 
particle, 4 - the ^rst person singular and the 
second person plural of this tense are formed by 
adding, huhgd^ and hoge respectively to 

the simple form of the indicative, past, the other 
persons and numbers being like those verbs of this 
class of which the nominative is followed by ^ ne\ 
as, Kiy* main haithd hAkgd^ * I might have 

sat/ ^ y* ^b> /i turn iai{ke hoge^ * you might have 
sat/ baithe hohge, ‘ we might ‘have 

sat,’ sj wuh baithdjthogdf ‘he might have 

sat’ &c. Sometimes the final, ^ gd in this 'tense 
is omitted; as, y* til *3 with dyd ho, ‘he^ might 
have come.’ 

The muzdri' of the first person singular 

is formed by making the final letter of the im- 
perative of the second person — ^provided it does not - 
end in 1 alif (a), ye (a), or j wdo (0), — ^followed 
by the vowel sound, peak and then adding 

the consonants, 3 wdo and win both together 
pronounced with the preceding vowel sound like 
dh while its corresponding plural and the pltiral 
in the third- person of that tense is formed by 
putting in the vowel sound, jC) zer instead: of the 
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said vowel sound, peak' and ad^^ing the con* 
sonants, v/ ya and uj nt2», uttered with fore- 
going vowel sound yj zer like eh; al, 
maih baWvhn * I may sit,’ ^ ham haithehj 

‘we ’may sit,’ bait hen, ‘they may sit,’ 

’but when the said imperative ends in consonant 
) alif (a) or j wdo ( o ), the final consonant letter 
is retained in forming muzdri,' which then 

in the first person singular can be had by adding 
M) uh, and in the first and the third persons plural 
by annexing yen ; as, , 4 » maih khduh, * I 

may eat,* tnaih souk, ‘ I may sleep,' 

ham kh4yeh, ‘we may eat,’ we kh&yehy 

‘ they may eat,’ ham soyeh, * we may sleep,* 

we soyeh, ‘ thgy may sleep’. The second and 
the third persons singular of this tense are formed by 
making^ the final letter of the said imperative— if it 
does not end in \ aUf (a), ye (i), or jwdi)(o)’~^ 
followed by the vowol sound, ji ) zer and thwi 
annexing a consonant, ye uttered with the afore- 
said vowel sound like e ; as bat the ( thou or 
he,) * may sit’ ; the second person plural of this 
tense is formed by miking the said imperative 
followed by the vowel sound pesh, and then 
adding the consonant, j wio uttered with that 
vowel sound like o; as, turn haitho^ ‘mfty 

you sit,’ but when the said imperative ends in 
consonant ) alif {a) or consonant j mo ( o ) its final 
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consonant is Retained in forming thft. second person 
plural this tense, and the syllable j o is added 
to it; as, ^.3 turn khdo, ‘you may eat/ 
turn 80-0, ‘you may sleep’. Also when the said 
imperative ends in I (d) or j woo (o),’ its 
final consonant is retained in the second and tlie 
third persons singular whicli are obtained by add- 
iog, J. ye to it ; as, ^ y tic khdje, ‘ tlioti 

mayst eat’, wuh khdye, * he may eat', ^y»y 

tu aoye, ‘ thou mayst sleep’, Jy tj lou/t soye, * he 
may sleep’. Again when the said imperative cads 
in, ye (i) it is conjugated in this tense just 
like the words khdnd, ‘to eat,’ and so- 
na, ‘to sleep’; as, maihiduh, ‘ I may drink’, 

ham piyeh, ‘ we may, drink’, and so on. 

In muzdri* instead of ho-e ‘itihay 

be’, we sometimes say, y* ho. 

It should now be observed that’ in, m«- 

zdri ’ the maseuline, the feminine, the second, jin d 
the third persons, singular, arc all alike. 

The Indicative future is formed by adding ^ gd 
or ^ ge to the different forms of the <»«• 

zdri ’ according as the numl)er is singular ,or plu- 
ral ; as; haithungd, ( I ) ‘ will sit’, iai- 

thoge, ( you ) ‘ will sit ’ &c. Sometimes the 

future is formed by changing the infinitive termination 
b nd into 4 - no, and then annexing ^ kd or X. ke 
according as the verb is singular or plural; as, 
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^ {jh* maih nahih likh field, ‘I won’t 

write, ^ jj;V f * nahih likhmke, ‘#ve won’t 
write’. 

The Indicative Present in the first person sin- 
gular and plural coin^s from the imperative of tho 
second person singular by annexing the syllables, 

13 td huh and L, te hath respectively to 
its final letter ; as, main klidtd hilii, 

* I eat ’ or ‘I am eating’, 2-.U< ham khdte 
haih * we eat', or <" we are eating ’ , The second and 
the third persons singular of this tense are to be 
had by affixing 13 td hai to the said impera- 
tive ; as, tu sotd hat, ‘thou sleepest', or 

‘ thoii art sleeping t7j-w wuh aotd hai , * he 

sle^s or ‘ he is sleeping . The second and the 
third* persons plural of this tense arc formed by 
adding, <Z- te ho and tc haih respectively 

to the said imperative ; as, f 'i turn sole ho, 

‘ you sleep or ‘ you arc sleeping a-j 

we sote haih , ‘ they sleep or ‘ they are sleeping,' 
It is now clear that both tho simple and the pro- 
gicssive forms of this tense are alike. The pro- 
gressive of this tense is also formed by adding to 
the simple form of the Imperative singular cfyA 
rafid htlh in the first person singular , rahe 

haih in the first and third persons plural, 
rahd hai in the second and the third persons sin- 
gular, and y* rahe ho in the second person 
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plural ; as , maik likh valid Mh , ‘ 1 

am wriljjing’, ^ ham likh rahe ha\h , 

‘we are writing U; *<Xfy td likh valid hai, 
‘ thou art writing \ turn likh vahe ho, 

‘you are writing*, wuh likh valid hai, 

* he is writing \ i-) Am> toe likh rahe haih , 

‘ they are writing *, Such expressions as ^ likhe hat, 
‘he is writing*, p^chhe haif ‘he 

is asking*, should be avoided, they should be re- 
placed by likhtd half pichhtd hai. 

These are now obsolete though Zauk of 

Delhi has frequently introduced them ' into his po- 
ems of which the following oouplet may be taken 
out as an instance’, 

cf* 1;*^’ j/^6)o , 

Naz' men bhi 7aak ko terd hi bos hai intizdr. 

— • jj, 

Jdnibe dar dekh le hai jdbki hash djdyi hai, 

‘ Even at the agonies of death, Z auk is looking 
out for thee. 

Now and then as he recovers his senses he looks 
at (thy) door*. 

The phrases, ZJj^ 4r^ jdne nahih pate, ‘can- 
not go*, detd hai, ‘lets go’, 

are very current and admissible in elegant stylo, 

AU the forms of the Imperative are the same as 
those of muxdrV with the exception of 

its second person singular which does not end in 
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consonant yc («) o»’ } ye as 4hat of the lat- 

ter does. The Imperative in the first and ^he third 
persons are sometimes preceded by the words, 
tS mundiib ki, ‘ it is proper’, chdhiye 

ki, * should be,’ cj* Idzim ki, ‘ it must be,’ and 
words of similar meaning, as, 

mundsib ki ham jdyeh^ ‘ it is proper for us to go’, 
chdhiye ki touh kare, ‘ he should do,’ *-i i*)^ 
Idzim ki ham kareh^ ‘ we must do,’ &c. It is 
these words that distinguish the Imperative from 
the Mu^drV 

The respectable forms of the imperative are 
formed by annexing the syllable ^ ye, to its common 
form of the second person singular when it does not 
end in 1 aXif ( a ), j w<w ( o ), or ^ ye ( c or i ); 
as, baithye, ‘may j’our honour he pleased to 

sit,’ from haith, ‘ sit ’ ( thou ). When the com- 

mon form of th said imperative ends in 1 alt/ {a) 
the respectable form is formed by adding the syllables 
^ iye^ a$y JZ-td khoXye^ ‘ 3 ’our honour be pleased 
to eat,’ from 14 ^ khd^ ‘ eat ’ { thou ). When the said 
common form ei^s in j]j wdwi majhul {o') or 

a-k yea majhul (e), the respectable form is 
variously formed by turning the j'j wdwi 

majhM ( o ) or ydi majhul ( e ) into j}j 

«— tedtei ma’ ruf ( t2 ) or yd-im<Cruf (i ) 

®nd adding the syllables ^ jiye or sometimes 
jiyegdy * as ’ hujiye, *your honour be pleased 

19 
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to be,' from y Ao, ‘ be ’ ( thou ) Ujiye, ‘your 

honour Be pleased to take,’ or l^iyegd, ‘will 

yonr honour be pleased to take,’ from le, ‘ take ’ 
( thou ). Sometimes jb vsdwi nxajhul ( e ) is 

retained in respectable forms and the syllables ^ iye 

arc added instead of ^^jiye; as, so^iye, ' xa&y 

your honour be pleased to sleep.' Sometimes the 
syllable y> yo, is added to the common form of the 
imperative to denote futurity or prayer for ones 
Welfare or evil ; as balthyo, ‘ mayst thou or may 

you sit,’ yLo.i' |oA. ^udd turn ho scddmat 

rakhyo, ‘ may God protect thee or you,' yy mary*>, 

* may you die,’ twm jd-iyo^ ‘ you go ’ The expres- 

sions ending in y. yo as exemplified above are no 
longer current in elegant writings. 

Certain Past Tenses and common and respectable 
forms of the imperative plural are irregularly formed 
which are thus enlisted. 

PAST. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

INFINITIVE, mas fern mas ftm 
U /d«d, ‘togo' ^ gayd gayi ^ gaye 

{gayih 

kanid, ‘to do’ W kiyd hi ^ ktye yyi hin 

l>/» mama, ‘to die' ly* mud muyi }y» muye ( ^y^y^ 

muyih 

liio dend, ‘to give' diyd Lf o df ^^dtye yd din 
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PAST,, 

SINGULAR. PLJJllAL. 

INFINITIVE. mas foni mas fern 

UjkJ ‘to take' %«'’ y;*-’ 

Oyfc hoiidf ‘to be' hd-d huyi Jy»> huyc ^y’*" 

huyiu 

IMPERATIVES PLURAL. 
jO cfo, ‘ you give,' from ILj (lend, ‘ to give.’ 
lo, ‘ you take,' from lend, ‘ to take.’ 

kijiye, ‘ may your honour be pleased to do.' 
Any JL»J Fi *li musbat ( a verb in the affirm- 

ative sense ) can be turned into J-*i fi 'U 'hn/i'i- 
ft {th verb in the negative sense ) by introducing 
the words na and luihih, botli signifying 

‘ not/ Thus yySo main Ukhuh, ‘ I may write,’ 

is affirmative, ^:)y^ «j maih na Ukhuh, ‘ I may 
not write,’ is negative. Similarly main 

jdiitd huh, ‘ I knoAV,’ main nahih 

jdntd huh, ‘ I do n’t know.’ 

Au^-«| Amr ( Imperative in the affirmative sense) 
can be turned into nihi ( Imperative in the 

nei^tive sense ) by introducing the words mat, 
‘do n’t,' na and nahih, ‘not;’ as 

nuU likho, ‘ do n't write,' /*)* Idzini ki 

main nakaruh ‘ I ougth not to do/ 
dp ghethrdyiye nahih, ‘ do n’t you be alarmed.’ Tlie 
difference between mat, ^ na, and nahin. 

is to bo noted thus : 
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mai is" applied only to imperatives in the 
second p 0 r 8 on^,and always precedes the verb, and as such 
it is more emphatic than *3 wa or nahih ; but , 
sometimes for the sake of emphasis it follows the 

I 

Verb ; as, <ji^ mat jdoy ‘do n’t go,’ ^^5 daro maty 
‘ do n’t fear/ 

*j Na and nahih are applied to imperatives 

as well as to other verbs ,* the former always precedes 
the verb, the latter sometimes precedes the verb and 
sometimes follows it ; as ^ tnm najd-o, ‘ do 

n’t you go,’ ham nahih jdnle, ‘I do 

n't know,’ 

aisi bdt kabhi suni bhi nahih, ‘ I never even heard 
such a thing/ 

All the verbs whether principal or auxiliai’y. arc 

I). 

alike in masculine and icinininc except those that 
end in ) alif («), y®* majMil ,(e), or 

fi-b ydi ma’i'uf {i)y and n«H ( both 

together pronounced with the pi'eceding voAvel like 
in ); the first two are masculine terminations, the 
last two feminine ; as masculine singular U3^.v> baithd, 
‘he sat/ masculine plural baithe, ‘they, SSt,’ 

feminine singular bait hi, ‘ sjie sat,’ feminine 

plural baithih ‘they sat,' and 

bait hi thihy ‘ they had sat.*-- F rom these examples 
it is to be noted that masculine verbs of the 
singular of both principal and auxiliary ending 
in consonant I aJif (a) preceded by the vowel 
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sound y.j zabar can be turned into feminine 
of the same number by changing the ^ voBiel «oimd 
into ji) and the consonant | alif ( a ) into 

c-li! i/d~i ma 'ruf (i); while the feminine 
verbs of the plural are formed by changing ffd-i 
niajhul ( e ) of the masculine plural of both 
the principal and auxiliary verbs into 
yd-i ma 'ruf ( f ), and adding nasal rmn ( ») at 
the close of the words ; as uJuA likki 

thif ‘ she was writing’ likhli thin 

* they were writing/ 

Observation Masculine singulars ending in U 

yd become ^ yl in the feminine. Thus masculine 
singular IjH Idyd, feminine singular Idyi, 

‘ bi’pught.’ 

Singular inperatives ending in I alif {d) are 
alike in both genders; as, tu jd, ‘go thou,’ 

m dja, ‘come thou.’ In the latter example both 
the words 1 d and jd arc alike in the masculine 
and the feminine, though in stich compound words 
the first one terminating in ) ( d ) in the masculine 
is ■'cljangcd into ^ (*) in the feminine ; as, 
tu chaldjd, (masculine), tu chalijd (feminine), 

‘go thou.’ 

It is worth our while to notice that all the English 
Moods and Tenses cannot have separate equivalent 
expressions in Hindustdnf; consequently sometime 
two or three different English moods and tenses 
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are translated Alike. Thus ‘ he miglit have written,’ 
and ‘ ho jnay have written,' both, being rendered into 
Hindustdui become tts ne likhd hogi, 

or tjoCw tj • teuh likh saktd, according to the 
context 

The indicative present perfect and the infinitive 
present perfect are also translated alike ; thus the 
two expressions, ‘ I have written,' and ‘ Homer is said 
to have written the book,' rendered into Hindustdni 
respectively become l-tiU 4- main ne Ukhd luii, 
and hi 4r ^ w/y 

log kahte hain ki llomcr sdkih ne yih kitdb likki luii. 
According to Hindustdnf grammarians the infinitive 
has no tense j they consider it a substantive rather 
than a verb as it is no't ircludcd in the list of 
finite verbs. That is the reason why the indicative 
present perfect and the infinitive present pcyfect of 
the English arc translated alike. 

One masculine together with one feminine verb 
denotes mutuality ; as, );Lo mdrd mdri, ‘beating 

one another,* dekhd dekhij ‘ seeing one 

another’. The word hi and Ijj pard afiix^ ^to 
verbs denote necessity ; as, \ji ljl 4 f khdnd hi 
pard, ‘ I was obliged to eat.’ 

The words KJ lagd and ehukd affixed to verbs 
denote beginning and completion respectively ; as, 
main likhnelagd, * I began to write,' 
fwiih likh ehukd, ‘ I have finished writing.' 
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Though there are only two moods in Hindustdoi', 
the Infinitive and the Imperative, wc have in this 
book used the terms Indicative &c in brdcr to have 
the conjugation of verbs easily grasped by the foreigners. 
We now come to the conjugation of verbs beginning 
with the infinitive as it is the root form from which 
all forms of verbs are derived. 

CONJUGATION. 

Active Verb IjUj htddnd^ ‘ to call.’ 

Infinitive buldnd, ‘ to call,’ 

IMPERATIVE MOOD 
PRESENT TENSE 
SINGULAR. 

2nd Person h bt^d or P y t4 luld, ‘ call thou’ 
PLURAL. 

buld-Oj or turn buld-o, ‘call you.' 

INDICATIVE MOOD 
PRESENT TENSE. 

‘ I call’ or ‘ I am calling’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

IjHj Main bnldtd huh 2Ji> ^ ham 

biddtc kaih. 

2 . iuhuldtdhai turn huldte 

ho. 

O'IIj wuh bxddid hai we 

buldte hath. 


8 . 
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PAST TENSE. 

‘ I called * &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. IjHj 4- mtxih ne huHyd QUi ^ bultiyd. 

2. 4r^ ^ huldyd 4- ^ ^wwi ne buldyd. 

3. bJi 4r cKJl ^ buldyd blli 4- dy4>i] unhoh ne 

buldyd. 

PAST TENSE 
PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

‘ I was calling ^ &o. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. V l?i|j main hdaJLd tM ^ 2JI> ^hambuldtethe 

2. Ui b'Jj yi tu buldtd thd ^ 2Ji> turn buld*e the 

3. 1*5 ISlb »j wtih huldtd thd ^ iJii a^y ice buldte the 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

‘ I have called ’ &c. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. 4 ^* 4- \jh* rmaih ne buldyd hai 4- 

buldyd hai 

2. 4-y ne buldyd hai ^a> bjj 4- ^5 turn ne 

buldyd hai 

8 blk» ^y] usne buldyd hai bib 4- unhoh 

ne buldyd hai 
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PAST PERFECT. 

‘ I had called ' &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1 Ui’ nxdin ne hvld^a tha 14? hlh i- ^ ham ne 

hiddyd thd 

2. ^ 4^3 td tie biddyd tha' ^ kh 4r^ 

buldya tha* 

8. I4I hHj usne huldyd tha' 4* 

ne huldyd tha' 

FUTURE TENSE. 

* I will cair &c. 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 

1. (b jUj main huld^dhga* ham buldyehge 

2 . KjJilii y tu buldyega'^ ^}k turn buld‘-oge 

3. * wuh hvldyega' <u.j ice buldyehge 

POTENTIAL MOOD 
PRESENT TENSE. 

* I can call ' dc. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. „ Jli math btddsakta* ^ f* 

huh huldsakte haih. 

2. iSjvw ii. ^ td buldsaktd hai ^ Ittm 

huldsakte ho» 

3. tlCw wuh buldsaktd hai 

buldsdkte hath 


20 
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PBBSENT PERFECT OR PAST PERFECT. 

f 

‘ I may or might have called ' &c 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

I 4> 

math ne (mldfa'ho ^ ham 

ne huXdyd ho. 

2 . kh 4r^ ^ buldya' ho 4r ^ 

ne Inddyd ho. 

3. yk us ne huldyd ho ^ kh 4- 

hoh tie Imldyd ho. 

Also we can say bJlJ i- math ne biddyd 
hogd instead of ^ IjH* i- hiddyt^' ho. 

This denotes doubt. But when condition is intended 
this verb rendered into Hindust/iui would be 
main hiddsakta"' &c. 


PAST PERFECT. 

‘ I could have called ’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1, 43 Obl« Jj main hutdsakfd thd ^ ham 

buldsdkie 

2. l«J GCw Jj yi tu buldsaktd thd ^ 

turn htddsakte ike. 

3. U^* *} wuk buldsaktd thd ^ 

we byddsakte the. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
PAST PERFECT. 

‘Had I called’ &c 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. (j]|j main hiddta! IM. ^ ham buldte. 

2 . y> tu buldtd i-'S-i turn Inildte. 

3. touh buldtd fi—j we huldte. 

OR 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 4r main ne hnluya' ^ ^hofmne 

hota* Ltildya' hotal. 

2. tjIM 4^1 1& ne hiddyd hota^ turn 

ne huldya^ hota\ 

3 . blii} usne hiildya' tjltj i- 

hota' hoh ne buldya' hota*. 

MUZARl ’ 

* I may call ’ Ac. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. jUi ^^.V• main buld-uh ham buldeh 


tuhddye 

3- Jp. itmh buldye 
buidyiye 

or )^-A9k or Vy»I 

dp, kazraf or htizur 
baUyiye or buldyiyegd^ J 


^>tum buld-o 
e^) we huldeh 

Rcs]H;ctable form of the 
Imperative, 

‘may your honour be pleased 
to call.’ 
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PARTIGIPLE8, 

pilESENT COMPOUND PERFECT. 

i. Hb hul^e or^ V; huldkar 
SINGULAR. ‘cabling,’ ‘having called. ’ 

IjA Ulb hi&-d jSjS it Buldiarkar or i^Jlj 

PLURAL hUdkarke are inelegant and 

L-ii, tnMte huye replaced by L-h bulake or jSii 

All Pasaive Verbs are thus conjugated. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

INFINITIVE 

Ula. Ijiit; huldydjdiid, * to be called ’ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE 
* I am called ’ Ac. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. ^s^y^ ISU tiilij wain bvddydjdta 2 Ja. ^ 

Imh buldyejdte hdH 

2. llLj. tu btddydjdtd hat y> 2-1*. itim 

btddy^dte ho 

3. *j wmA buldydjdid Iwi 

106 buldyejd'o h-aih 
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PAST TENSE. 

* 1 was called * &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. llj ^ main htddyd- ^ (* ham 

goyd hddyeg^ye. 

2. id huldydgayd ^ Jp. j.* turn btddyegaye. 

3. t 3 touh hvUdydgayd Jd Jit <s-.j to* hxddyegaye. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

‘ I bare been called/ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1 . Uf maiHbvMydgdya* ^nham 

Mh bvldyegaye haih. 

2 . ^ y tu buldydgayd hai ^ Jd ^ turn 

• btddyegaye ho. 

3 . j touh buldydgayd hai tee 

buldyegaye haih, 

PAST PERFECT. 

* I bad been called ’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

% 

1. yjk* main btddydgaya* ^ ^ ham 

tfia> buldyegaye the. 
S, I*" y td buldydgayd thd y ^ ^ turn 

buldyegaye the, 

3. l^ji Ij^ »j teuh buldydgayd thd ^ 

buldyegaye the. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD, 

PRESENT TENSE, 

* I may be called * &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. mmh Ah f* 

buldydjd&n buldyejdeh. 

2. tu buldydjdye Jp. turn btildygd-o. 

Z.J^ huldydydye AA*. At? zre Indd- 

yejdeh, 

INDICATIVE 

PAST TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

‘ I was called ' &c. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1 . US IjIa main huldydjdta' ^ Ah f * 

ihd ham buldyejdte the. 

2. I4J tjU. IfpyS iu buldydjdtd iha' ^ AU ^Jl> ^' tim 

buldyejdte the. 

3. Uj 13U. «j louh buldyijdia' ^ A.U we 

thd buldyejdte the. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PAST TENSE 

‘ I might have been called * &c. 
SINGULAR. PLURAj^.' 

1 , ixi iip main buldydyaya' ^ Jp^nham 

hrihga' htddyegayehohge. 
2. I*? khyi id buldydgaya J_yn ^ turn 

hoga’ buldyegaye hoge. 

8 *) wuh buldydgaya' J^yn ^ Jp tL.^ we 

hoga* buldyegaye kohge. 
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INDICATIVE. 

FUTURE 

* I will be called' &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. Ki jtf biM main huldi/djd-icnga' Jh. ^ ham 

huldytjdehge. 

2. KJtk bJj yi tu hiddydtijdyega* dP- ^ 

buldy^doge. 

3. KjI^ bij Kj wuh Jixdtiydjdyegat ^6 

Buldyejdehge. 


SUBJUNPTIVE MOOD 
FUTURE TENSE, 

' If I be called ’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL; 


1. jU.bjli agar main 
buldydjduh 

2. liU} ^3 JS\ agar tu 
buldydjdye 
»j j^) agar tmh 
buldydjdye 


agar 

ham btddygdeh, 
jtfc ^ /] agar 

tpm. hvidyejd-o 
«JM «-) /l agar 
we Mdiytsjden, 
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PAST, OR PAST PERFECT. 

‘ If I were or had been called ' &c. 
SINGULAR. 

t 

1, U Ulil# agar main hddydjdta* or blM ^^/| 

Uyb agar main huldydgayd hota'. 

2, ULk lillj yi jfl agar tu buldydjdta or ly* Lf 

agar tu huldydgdya' hota, 

3, UUktjli tj agar touh buldydjdta' ot ly* 1*^ *jj^\ 

agar wuh huldydgaya! hota'. 

PLURAL. 

1. 2-tf Jtif» agar hamhuldyejdte or 2^ 

agar ham buldyegaye hote. 

2. 2.1a fS ji] agar turn huldyejdte or 2^ 

agar turn buldyegaye hote. 

3. 2-Uk y!) agar we buldgejdte or 2^ ^ ^ 

agar we bdldyegaye hote. 

NEUTER VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

Baithnd, ‘to sit/ 
IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

SINGULAR. 

2nd. Person baith^ ‘sit/ y» tu' baith, 
'sit thou* 

PLURAL. 

Snd. Person baitho or y turn baitho, 
‘ you irit.’ 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

‘ I am sitting' &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Ijl^w main baithtd Mh 

bai tide hain. 

2. y tu baithtd hai turn 

baithte ho, 

3. tj wuh baithtd luii a-j we 

baithte haih. 

PAST TENSE. 

‘ I sat * &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. main baithd ^x> ^ ham baithe. 

2. id baithd turn baithe. 

8. t) wuh bait hd g-j toe baithe, 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

‘ I have sat ’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. tnoiih baithd hin ^ ham 

baithe haih, 

2. ^ y id baithd hai fS turn 

baithe ho. 

3* V.#* UI*} »j wuh baithd hai we 

bai {he haih. 


21 
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PAST PERF130T. 

* I liad sat ’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. V IjXw main Oaithti thd ^ liam. hdU lu' 

iJie, 

2. 4” tu bait hi thi ^ turn haifhe 

ihc, 

S. wuh laii'i'i (lid ^ ire haifhe 

the. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

‘ 1 will sit ’ &c. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

L ninth bait hnhgi ham hat thmj^ 

2. KxijSo yj tu baithegd Sy^^- bai'thojje 

3 . truJibaitlmjd ^ btdiheng^ 

SUPPOSITIO^^AL TKNSE. 

‘ I :wdy luivc sut ^ cfcc. 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. Ifyn 4*11 main haithd 

pyU, ^U) ^tnjjham 

liuhefd 

haithchohgc. 

2 . iy«» 4 Su y> tu' ba'ihdkogi 

^yS, ^xi y tuin 
baithehogc. 

5 J. 4*.^ With brii thdJiogd 

^yA we 

baifiehohge 
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POTENTIAL MOOD, 

^ ^La>i Mu7Ari ’ 

‘ I may sit ’ &c. 

SINGULAU. PLURAL. 

main Imthu/^ ham haithen 

2. Iv hai/lic turn bait ho 

J], with bait be c— j we bnit'ieh 

Similarly “> fih baithuk^ ‘ l£ I 

may sit’ &c, 

TUo reinaiiiiij}^ Mooils, IV.nsivs, and Participles of 
this verb arc conjugated like those of tho verb bHi 
hid'ind., ‘ to call J by sul)stitatiiig 4*u> ha' fh for 
lt> bitld. 

N, Ih All aebive and neuter verbs are conjugated 
like UHj lialdnd, * to call ’ and thjSu bai fluid, ‘ to sit’ 
exoci)t those whoso infinitive terminations are pre- 
cedeef by ) redo ( o ) or (.jf ye, ( e ). Kor tho conjugatiojn 
of such verbs the directions are already given Kuder 
the head of the formation of verbs. 

CONJUGATION OF THE A^ERR 
t-^ft hond, ‘ to be ’ 

INFINITIVE, 
t-yfti hond, ‘ to be ’ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

!*11E3ENT TENSE 
‘ I am ’ &c. 

SINGULAU. PLURAL. 

!• main huh ham bain. 

3. yi lu hat fum ho. 

J. t‘ H'tih heti we hath. 
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PAST TENSE. 
‘ I was ^ &c. 


PLURAE. 

^ ^ flam the. 


SINGULAR. 

I* ^ main thd 

2. ^ ^ tv thd ^ ^ turn the 

3. 1#’ t) louh thd ^ r> i0g the 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

‘ I have been ' &c. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. u> yi> lyft main hu-d huh ^ ham hu-e haih 

2. hdr-d hai yf^ JyA ^ turn hii-e ho 

3. ]y^ tj wuh hu-d hai ^ Am,) toe hii-e hain 

PAST PERpCT. 

‘ I had beeji &c, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL., 

1. V IjA math hu-d thd ^ ^yit ^ ham huye the. 

2. ^ ifu hu-d thd ^ Jyt p turn huye the. 

3 . wuh hu-d thd ^ JyA Om.) we huye the. 


FUTURE TENSE. 
‘ I will bo ^ &o. 


SINGULAR. 

L wain huhgd 

2. tu hogd 
S' *j wuh hogd 


PLURAL 

fAhani hoihge 
1^3 <M«* hoge 
^yu Am,) we hohge. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
hohar, hoke ‘ being ’ 

The remaining moods and tenses of this verb are 
ebnjTigated like the word hai thnd, * to sit/ the 
word h^-d being used instead of haithd^ ‘ sat’ 

CONJUGATION OE THE VERBS Uo j ‘ TO 

GIVE’ AND UoJ ‘ TO TAKE ’ 

INDICATIVE. 

PAST TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Ijo diyd dtye, ‘gave' 

W liyd ^ liye^ * took. 

IMPERATIVE. 

PLURAL. 

do, ‘ give you’ y lo, ‘ take you. ’ 

The remaining moods and tenses of these verbs are 
conjugated by substituting diyd and Uydiov 
havi^, ^0 diye and ^ liye for baithe, and jt> da 
and y lo for ^4^. haitho. 

The Future Perfect is also very common. It is 
formed by turning the infinitive termination li nd into 
the various forms of the verb chuknd, * to finish \ 
Thus from likhnd, ‘ to write/ we have. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ shall or will have written^ &c. 
SINGUIiAK. PLURAL. 

1. *4^ tnain ifich X-Jinkunffd (►*> 

ham Ukh chtikmge. 

2. &4X) yf tfi likU chukegd J *4^^ f“ ttim Ukli~ 

chukoge 

3. with Ukh chukegi *4^ Ukh 

chukehje. 

In compound verbs such as UtA. kh< 1 ydnd ( from 
bUf khdndf ‘ to cat’ and ^l^jdnd, * to go ’ ) ‘ to eat up ’ 
&o, the latter verb loses its meaning. 

Sometimes one tense or modd is used for another. 

I 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Present for the past; as, 

W* tnain tcahdh jdkar dekhtd kyd huh 

ki jhagrd ho rahd had, * I went tliere and saw that 
quarrel was going on’. Here 11*6 j dekhtd huh, ‘ am 

seeing,’ and yn ho valid hai, ‘ is going oi^^re 

used for dekhd, * saw,’ and 4’i I*; ho raha thd, 
* was going on,' 

2. Past for the present ; as, y' ^ t^y^ 

)o vtuh mile ianJuimdri jdn rahi nahih tan 
g(tyir ‘ if she is found, my life remains, if not, it is gone.’ 
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3. Frosuut for the future ; as, in the following verse. 

Wahid ab ham tu jdte haih yifidh se. 

Ha/ie phicld phald*gul$kan kisikd. 

* 0 Wahid ! I am now going from this ( mansion ). 
May the garden-like mansion of any one ( i c of 
the mistress ) be blest for ever/ 

Here ZJ^jdte haih, * I am going/ is equivalent 
to jdgehge, * will go/ 

4. Past for the future ; thus a person asks his 
servant bJ khdn i liyd, ‘ have you brought dinner / 
the servant replies U ^;U hdh xdhib Idyd, * yes sir, I 
brought/ i c I am going to bring. 

5^ Imperative for^;t^ muziri*-,, aSy^^ **^ 
y^V kyi kijiyekachh banmahihpartd,'Mfh9.t can I do, 
lean itl no way mcoQQil,’ '^ow kijiye, literally 
‘ be pleased to do/ is an imjjerativc, but here it is 
equivalent to the muzdn ’ y;:!;^ W kyd kcireh, 

‘ wliat I may do/ or ‘ wliat I can do’. 

6. Infinitive for the imperative ; as, aisd na 

hv’n^* you are not to do so,’ for aisd na karOf 
‘ do n’t do so*. 

7. Past Perfect generally used for the past as 

^'T esb bilM dyi thi ( literally, the cat had come in ) 

•• •• 

‘the oat came in’. 
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PARTICLES, 

Bcnf, a Particle^ is a word the meaning of whieh 
eannot be gatliered without the combihation of another 
word. The term particle inclades Adverbs of place and 
time, Prepositions, Conjundfcions, and Inteijections. ^ 

The following is a list of Particles; — 

MuHifi Istifkdm 
Words denoting Interrogation. 
dyd.f * whether’. 

kah, ‘when ?' 

• * 

kis wdste or kioh^ ‘why’ 
kaun, ‘who ?'or * which 'p generally applied 

to persons 

kakdh^ ov kidhar^ ‘where?’ 
kitnd, ‘ how much ^ ( denoting quantity ) 
kai^ * how many’ ( denoting number and 
always used as plural). 

kydy ‘ what ’ or ‘ which ’ ( generally applied to things ) 
Hurdfi rmkdn. 

ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

hhitar, ‘ within’ 
kahdh, ‘ where ’ ? 
kahdh se, ‘whence’. 
jy\ kahik aur, ‘ any where else’. 

kaMh na kaMh, ‘somewh^ or other’. 
kahin nedtih^ ‘ no where’. 
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^ there', 

dS, u;tA^ wahdk ie^ * thenca ' 
yiAitn, * here.' 
dS. yihdn * hence ' 

ifiiriifi zdmdh 
ADVERBS OF TfME. 

* when'. 
w<l tah^ * then,' 

kabhi ndhin^ * never*. 

IJuriiji kindi^, 

ADVERBS OF ALLUSION, 
lilj Jtnd or l*j| Ittdf *thjs much*. 
l^>t utnd 0^3) nttd, Hhat much'. 

Cmj) aisdf *like this*. • 

Ut^ waiad, 'like that*. 

UJufc jitnd Gijk. jittd, 'as much*'. 

UIj titnd tittd, *so much*. 
kitnd ^ kittdj 'how much'. 

Tardid, 

ADVERBS OF DOUBT. 
o?idho, or ti tfd, whether. 
«N)t& shdyad, perhaps. 

y* v:rH* 

S H) '^ 3 j»- JJurdfi ijdb. 

S OF AFFIRMATION. 
*j^l AJbatta, certainly. 

22 
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Adverbs Affirttiation Continued. 

^ sir ( sometime used as an expletive) 
hdht yes, 

41 

When the words ojj'txi. hhuddwand Jinzvr 

janS ( meaning Sir, your honour &c ') are 
uttered in reply to the summons of our superiors 
they are termed Ifuruji Adverbs 

of Affirmation. 

^ I/urufi nafi, 

ADVERBS OF NEGATION, 
na or nahin, not. 

wi;A. ffarfi Niki. 

ADVERB OF NEGATION. 
mat, don’t. 

IftirUji Mafajdt. 

ADVERBS DENOTING SUDDENNESS. 

) 

( xdtdna k or »Sfli nagdh, suddenly. 
yakdyak^- all at bnc^ 

Jlur^ T^fidr. 

. explanatory PARTICLES. 

jrfc Jo, tliat ( conjunction ). 
ki, that ( Conjunction ). 
ya’ne, that is to say. 

JJurtifi Izrdb. 

Adverbs denoting something mdre or less. 

*<i* rather. 

. ydhdh tak, so far,' 
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Ifumfi Taakbih. 

ADVERBS OE COMPARISON. 
tiMjf aisdi like tliie. 

bardbdf, equal to, in comparison with. 

Um.;^ jaisd, as. 

tw sdj like ( as tdlu sd, * like an owl’ ). 

tara\ like. 
ky^ goyd, as if. 

iniiwd/ikj or oJiU minirKl, like. 
mutixJbik^ * according to ’ 

0.^15 llur&fi Tdkid- 

EMPHATIC WORDS. 
iiX}J| alhaltat certainly. 

dp or yntdf self (as in myself, himself Ac). 
Iluru/i 'illat. 

CAUSAL PARTICLES- 
Istcd'ite or isliye^ therefore, 

0*^ pas hencet therefore, 
ch^hki, because. 
khat ir^ for the sake of. 
or sSiyiS kionki, Ijecause, 
wdsie or ^ liye^ for. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

^ before, beyond. 

anday, within. 
ji?] i&par, aboyo. 
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Ffepositiolu Oontiaued. 
tVAj hoi'dt after. 

haghair, without. 

VJ**4 nwt, 
ji paPf ou. 

pkhhej behind, 
tede, under. 
tak, till or to. 

<«iLa sdthf with. 

sdmhm^ before; as, Aanuire sdwA- 

«e, ‘ before me,' * in my presence.’ 

sitodrd lyw Sited OT mdsitcd, besides, 

except. 

50, from. 

tarstft at, towards. 
t)te 'aldwah^ besides, 
kd, of. 

^ ko, to. 

]J)l* mdwai’d or ^ magar, except. 

TOC», in, 
niche^ below. 
nazdik, near. 

tift hr Ifw'df? at/l 

CONJUNCTIONS, 
aiir, * and/ * imn^iately,* as ^ ^ 
aur Bakar dge, * Zald and Bakar came,’ 4^ 
t* dyd aur mdrdgayd^ ‘ immediatdy on thy apprea®^ 
thou ahalt be ptinished.’ 
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Gonj.unct!oiii Oontinued. 
bhi, also, 
ji par, but 

phir, again, on the other hand. 
lekin or magar,*hut. 
jii tiiz, also. 

kj^ IJurufi »hart . 

CONDITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

>) flld, otherwise, 

/] agar, if. 

agarche, although, 

war na ( contraction of ) wa, ‘ and ’ agar, 
* it,’ and « na * not )’ ‘ not * otherwise’, 

The word jf] agar, * if,’ is followed by a corres- 
ponding word yS tan, * then ,’ as, )Uju 

agar buht khd^oge tan bimdr hojdoga, * if 
you eat much ( then ) you will fall sick ; This corres- 
ponding word is called 1^®. harfi jazd. The word 

^ jo, when it means * if ,’ is also followed by its correll- 
ati\t^* tau, thus in the above example the word 
jo UQ^ be used instead of yt) ajar without altering 
the sense. 

Jo standing f<w the relative who and at the 
same time denoting condition is followed by y» so; 
as, yn Kio y. /o dogd ao pdyegd, ‘ whoever will 
give will be rewarded.’ 
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hin1)dsta's{ eaAMJiAii. 

IJumji nUid. 
INTERJECTIONS DENOTING AN ADDRESS 

A;V, t/1 rt?, or b yd, O ! 

The words 4.) dbe, a^)\tare, and, 3] 0 signify ‘ O !’ 
and arc not used in elegant style, Tlicy arc all used by 
the vulgar. It must also be noticed that the inter- 
jeettbn *-)) are is masculine, its feminine being 
dri', as, A-;l are larke, ‘ 0 hoy 1’ art 

larki, ‘ 0 girl 5’ 

In many instances an I alif (a) added to Arabic 
and Persian words denotes exclamation,’ as 
sdHyd, ‘ O cup bearer J dild, * 0 mind ’ ! 

W.SX*? HuruJ'i ta'ajjub 

INTERJECTIONS DENOTING SURPRISE. 

U) Ahd, lla ! 
oho, Oh ! 

chi Mmh, how good ! 

«h) subhdn AUdh, good God [ 

ahdbdsh. 

0^ sad dfHh. 

^ «yb W kyd hdt hai, 

wdJhji. 

«)j icdJi. 

vr* UJ kyd khtib. 


> bravo / well done. 
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IIuni(fi nudha^ 

MTERJECTIONS EXPRESSING GiflEP. 


qfsos^ Alas / 

*1 dh, Ah ! 

4t^ A'yre, Alasi 
]<>)«} dardd. 
lAiyj doi'eghd. 

LywbA. [) wdha/iratd. 

\) wd mimbatd. 
wd waild* 
tffdi. 

«-) t/lj tcdi re. 
hdi. 

Mi re, 
haihdt. 



^ Alas / 


The following are the Arabic and Persian Particles 
current in Hindustani. 

^1 Az, from, 

//W,but. 

^%d *> ia,. with. 

4* he, without. 


y. bar, on. 

e^\ji hardi or ^ haitr, ‘for tlie sake of.* 
iidia or biid, without. 
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iambic find Persian Particle Continued. 

C ta^ ta- 
juss, besides. 

;«> daPf in 

upon. 

*anf from, on. 

‘R* 

kdsh would to God I 
marhabdf bravo ! 

It should now be noticed tliat in Persian preposb 
tlons precede the noun; as, 'Ji az Kalkattd, ‘ from 
Calcutta,’ y, bar sar^ * on the head ’ &c. In Hindus- 
t&nf prepositions follow the nouns; as, <£ Kalkatte 
se, ‘from Calcutta,’ sir par, * on the head. 
PREFIXES. 

The prefixes ) altf (a), y nir, ^ nin ( » ), <4* 
he,yfi ffhair, > ^d, like the English prefix nn signify 
noti as Jj| atedf ‘unavoidable,’ Jly rm^bed (not 
strong ) ‘ w«iC7 nidaVf * fearless/ (from ;5 dor, 
* fear’ ), beseSn^* impatient,' phair 

hdziii^ ‘nonatt^ance/ Uchdr^ ‘helpless’ and 
ndkjmshf ‘displeased.* 

AFFIXES. 

The letter wf (^h) and the termination 
cha denote diminution or contempt, as, ba^ 
cha^ ‘ a small garden,' wardukj * a man ’ ( used 

as a term of contempt ). 
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The affixes dna and U sd denote resemblance ; 
as marddnaf * manly/ twlflj’ kdldidt * blackish/ 

A word is said to be of that langt^e to which 
' its termination belongs. Thus the words kitdhhdf 

*bdoks/ and amiton, 'the nobles/ though 

Arabic in their corresponding singulars, are Persian 
and Hindi respectively ; because the plural termina* 
tions are of those respective languages. Similarly we 
have the English words cherubs and seraphs though 
they are Hebrew in their singular forms. 


23 
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NAHW, SYMTAZ. 

ysf» NahtOf ' Syntax treats of forming sentences 
by the combination of words, 

Murakkaby ‘ a compound word is a word 
formed of two or more words. It is of two kinds 
Mufid and ^ mufid, 

Miirakkabi mnfid, /•Ij Murakkabi, 
tdm, (•Uf Kaldni, or Jurtda, ‘a Sentence,’ is an 
assemblage of words conveying a complete thought ; 
as, iXij Zaid hdzir hai, ‘ Zaid is present;.’ 

^ *7^0^ Murakkabi ghavr mufid or 
uwl-i murakkabi nakis, ‘ a Phrase,’ is a combination of 
two or more words without conveying a complete 
thought; as, achchkd ddmij * a good man.’ 

There are five kinds of phrases which are as fol^w. 

■Hr. 

1. Murakkabi tan^fi or 

Tarkibi tausxfi^ is a compound word formed by the 
combination of an adjective and a noun ; as, 

‘ su/ed ghord, ‘ a white horse,’ 
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2, Murakkabi izdfi or w^^'i 

Tarkibi vfdji is a compound word formed by the 
combination of a muzdf and » *yi 

mmdf ilaih ; as, <*!) I^dm hi kifdb, Bdm’s 

boo^/ 

3. jliiajf Mumkkahi tVdd li or 

Tarkibi ti’dddi is a compound word formed by the 
combination of two numerals ; as t)US (jynrah, ‘eleven’ 
(11), K^li bdrah, ‘twelve.’ (12) u^iy^ clmilh, 
‘ twenty four ’ ( 24 ), paehchis, ‘ twenty five ’ 

( 25 ) &c. This combination is apparent in Arabic, 
but in some Hindustani words it does not appear, yet 
they are called ef ii’dddi because 

they are so named in Arabic. The numbers formed by 
one numerical figure aW a cipher, such as, 

* twenty ,' ( 20 ), ti-h ‘ thirty ,’ ( 30 ) chd- 

lis ‘ forty ’ ( 40 ), do not come under this bead. 

Murakkabi initizdji or 
Tarkibi initizdji is a compound wonl formed by 
the combination of two words denoting the name of a 
thing without drawing our attention to their literal 
sense,; as, obli AkbardbdJ, ( literally founded 
by Akbar ) ‘ the city of A’grA, named after its founder 
the Emperor Akbar. When avc hear the word 
Akhardbdd Ave think of A'tjrd ! we never attend to the 
meaning of the words Akbar and o';! obijd. 
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6i murakkabf is a compound 

word denying a^^cyt possessk>B| resemblance, &c, 
oi in other Words, it is a compound attributive term. 
Thd difference between, murakkab 

and Murakhdbi tamiji is thus pointed 

out. The latter is always composed of two words, an 
adjective and a noun. The former is not composed 
of an adjective and a noun, but of two other words 
or of a word and a single letter, which being combined 
together become attributive and at the same time 
denote agency, possession, &c. In the latter the two 
words are separate ; in the former they are one. 
Thus the phrase ^<>1 4^) achchhd ddmi, * a good 
man,^ is tausiji ; because the 

two words of which it is comp<v?ed, i, e. achchhd^ 
‘good,’ and dd/nf, ‘man,* are separate, one being 
an adjective and the other a noun. But the word 
filkhdna ‘ an elephant stable is 
Sifati muredekab ; because the two words of whidi it 
is composed, i, e, ‘elephant,’ and I^m, 

* place ,' are nouns and are not separate, they being 
combined together become attributive by den^HJng 
position. By attributive is meant of what »Srt a 
thing is. Now in the last of the above ek^ples we 
can easily find out the attributive sense by asking the 
({Uestion of what sort the place is, when the answer 
will evidently be a place for _elephauts Similarly the 
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spoken of. Thus in the sentence Zaid did hai, 

‘ Zaid comes / Zaid is <^1 aw Mtmad Uaih, 

* Subject / and ^ dtd hai, * comes is aw 3ius. 
md, ‘ Predicate,’ 

There are two kinds of tentcnccs tJjiJL. «JLa Juni- 
ktr-i leMbriya and v Jumk-’i imhdyiya. 

*U^ Jumld-i Mabriya expresses that a 
person relates something which may or may not be 
relied upon ; as, mam, g^rib huh, ‘ I 

am poor,’ 

There are two kinds of Jmnla-i Mob- 

riya ; — Ismiya and *d*i FVliya, 

Jumlof-i ismiya is a sentence formed b y 
the combination of two nouns, one being the **^1 Ai«».'» 
Musnad ilaih^ ‘ Subject the other Miismd^ 
‘Predicate.’ In this sentence the **-'1 Ai*«w» musnad 
Hath, ‘Subject,’ is called the loXf* muhtidd, Vliilc 
the AW mmvad, • Predicate' is termed the ^ 
bar. Sentences of this class end in a particle called 
hi) ITarfi rabt , ‘ Copula which merely couples 

the subject and the predicate, and is not taken i^o 
account as a part of a sentence ; as, *j ^nth 

(iharib hai, ‘ he is poor’. Here touh, ‘ he ,' is the Ia**^ 
mu&tidd ‘ subject ,' g^Hb, ‘poor,' the 
bar^ * Predicate,' and hai, * is,' the hij 
rabt, ‘ Copula,' 
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«xUi iL*A JunHa-i is a sentence formed 

by the combination of a nominative ax;<^ a verb. 
If the verb is active, this sentence also contains an 
object ; as, ^ liT ^*1) Rdm dyd ha% ^Bam has come/ 
,♦1; Sdm kitdb Hyd hai, ‘ Rdm has brought 

the book.’ 

Observation— —In fd** J umlayi Fi' liya the 

<jkf) ixLuk« mmnad ilaih^ ‘subject,’ and the musnad^ 
‘ predicate,’ arc respectively called the fd’il, ‘ nom- 
inative/ and the /i'7, ‘ verb,’ while the objective, 
locative &c., belonging to the predicate are termed 
Ja» muta'allikdti fi’l, ‘ the adjuncts of the verb.’ 

wlJtj) iUf. Jumla-i imhdyiya is a sentence which 
expresses the facts related by a speaker, and asserts 
that these facts must bo relied upon, stating at the same 
time the desire of the narrator 'Iliis sentence includes 
the Imj[icrative, Negative, Interrogative, and Optative 
sentences, The following are the examples 

turn jd-o, ‘you go,' maljdOf ‘don’t 

go,’ turn kahdh jdte ho, ‘ where are you 

going,’ y>>) khush raho, * may you bo happy.’ 

Tliere are many other sentences which come under 
the heads of 41^ junilctr-i ^ahriya and iUA 
jumla-i Imhdyiya. Tney ai’e named according to the 
sense they convey. Of these the following are the 
principal — 
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I 4 liiiCmit iUf Jumla4 mustdnj^a is one commencing 
a subject ^ in Ibe beginning of the masmvi 

fpoem) by ^ Mir J<5tean:«-«— - 

Katun paUi tauMdi yazddn m^am, 

* Let me first of all write all about the unity of God. ’ 

2 . jJU* Juf>da~4 Waiifiya, ‘ an adjectival sen- 

tence/ is one standing as an attribute to a substantive; 
as, ^ »d^ V; «;) ^ vmh kalam hi 

kdhmddh wAh rokkhd hai *vmda Am, * the pen which is 
placed in the pen-case is g:ood.* Qero the sentence 

Jil 4.i ki kalcmddn men rcddchd hai, ‘ is 
placed in the pen-case / is Jumla-i Wa^fiyo- 

in which the nominative vmh, * it ,* is understood, 
the full construction- being lefj c;1aa15 t) *S fM*) 
wuh kalam ki vmh kalamddn men. rahkhd 
hai 'umda luti, ( a construction peculiar to Ur^d )• 

3, *JU^ Jwffda-i mamvla is one relating to a 
relative pronoun or to a relative and its antecedent ; 
as, y»la. v;jo \^j] ti ^^S\ y^jo ddmi ki tts dm 
dyd thd hdzir hai, ‘ the man who came the other day is 
present\ Here the sentence U3 ujt) v>o' ^ 
din dyd thd, ^came the other day,’ is 

jumla-i mausdla in which the nominative wuh, 
‘he/ is understood; the full construction being 
lij j^j) tj fS jo ddmi ki vmh 

m din dyd thd hdzir hai. 
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4* *!*+'• Jhmitz-i mulwyana is ^ne illustrating' 
another sentence ; as, 

Zaid bard ddmi hai tiske pd9 btihi daidat fiat, 
*Zaid is a great man, he possesses riches in abunclance,' 
Here the latter sentence ttske 

pds buht daulat hai, * he possesses riches in abund- 
ance,’ is *»ju^ «JL*^ jumla-i mtd/uyana. It explains 
in full the meaning of the foregoing sentence. 

5. iU^ mu 'allUa is one expressing 

the reason of the subject matter of a foregoing sen- 
tence ; as, *** 

ituh diiedm hai, ‘ do n’t talk with him, he is mad.’ 
Here the sentence icuh diicdna hai, ‘ he 

is mad ,’ is «1<»^ Jumla-i mu'allila, 

Q. iUte Jumla-i ma^htfa is one connected 

with a foregoing sentence called the 

ma’Vufilaih by the introduction of a conjunction ; as 
0"| Ai} Zaid did hai aur 'Amur jdld 
hai, ‘ Zaid is coming while 'Amar is going.’ Here 
the first sentence tl] •H) Zaid did hai, ‘ Zaid is 
coming ,* is called *d) ma ’f vf ilaih, and the 

secon(} sentence * Amar jdtd hai, ‘‘Amar 

is going*, is termed 41 *a. Jumla-i ma’tufa. 

7. ij)Ai Jumla-i nuldyiyd is a combination of 
two sentences denoting an address ; as, ^*»>) 5 ))h (./I 
yk aiydro zard idhar nmiawajja ho ‘ 0 friends ! 
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pay attention to this a little/ Here we have two sen- 
tences ai'ydfe, ‘0 friended and 

zard idhar mutawajj a hOf ‘pay attesation to this^ 
a little/ The first one is elliptical. It is equivalent 
to y Pnkdrtd hi^k main ydj'on ko, 

* I call upon friends/ This is the full, ccaistruction of 
such sentences. They arc considered as such in parsing, ■ 
8. fv*t»iSL«l Jttjjjfa-* Istifhdmia^ * an Interrog- 
ative sentence’, asks a question; os,_y» ^ itm 
kaun hOf * who are you ?' 

0. IUa Jmnla-i Kasniia is a comhination 
of two sentences denoting an oath ; as, ^ ^ 

GiU, Khudd hi main nahin jdntd, ‘ By 

God Ido n’t know’. Here the sentence 
J^udi ki kasam, ‘ By God ** is elliptical ; its^ full 
construction is s:)yn ^ moih Kkudd 

H kasam kMfd huh , * I swear upon God ’, The other 
sentence GJU ^ main nahihjdntdi ‘Ido, n’t 
know'; is termed jatcdbi kasam , BoOi these 

sentences together form the junila-i kasmia 

10 jumla-i skartiya is a combination 

of two such sentences that the former denotes a ^n- 
dition while the latter the result after the fulfilment 
pf that condition; as, ob liji 

agar turn apnd sabak ydd karoge iau 
ham ^umko ek kitdb dehge , ‘ if you will learn your lesson, 
I w'Ul give you a hook.* Here the. first sentence jfO 
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<ik ^3+*" sabak y4d karoge^ 

* if you will leam your lesson*, is called jfjki Shart, 

.tlie second f* y* tak ham tumko 

ek kitc^ dehge, * I will give you a book / is termed 
the !)^ Jara. The signs t)f the former are agar 
y»- jo, both signifying ‘if’ &c, those of the latter y« 
so, tau, tah^ * then &c. Sometimes these 
signs are understood ; as, Kxjlj y» KiJ] d~egd tau 
pd-egd, ‘ ho will get ( if he ) will come Here the 
word agar, ‘ if is understood before d-ega, 

* will come,’ 

11. iUfl. Jwnld-i mu’taraza is an explan* 

atory sentence thrown into the body of another 
sentence. The omission of such a sentence will not 
affect the sense ; as, f\) 

^ Rim Charan ^iidd ttsko saldmat rakkhc 

htiht ackekhd larkd fiai, ‘Rdm Charan, God bless him, 
is tf very good boy Here the sentence y^)] |«)>ak 
aj) f^htidd uski) saldma t raikhe, ‘ God bless him is 
Junila-i mu '(araza. 

The Use of 4r Ne. 

4* Ne, the sign of the nominative is not used witli 
the nominatives of J-** / Vi neuter verb. 

It is used after the nominatives of J**** fi'lt 
inuta \v.lli, active verbs in the past, proicnt perfect. 
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paat perfect, i* e« in any of the past tenses except 
the two, cr));^l mdxi-4 isHmrdri, past tense in 
the progressive form, and taman-^ 

ndyi, the past perfect of the subjunctive mood as, 
^ 3 ) tisne kahdf * he sdid ^ usne kahd 
haij ‘ he has said U5 Iff ^ 3 ) usne kahd thd, * he had 
said U" I'V kdhtd thd, * ho was saying / 

agar touh kaktd^ ‘had he said’.’ In the last 
two examples the sign of the nominative is not used, 
because tho nominatives belong to the verbs Uj.IV 
kahtd thd, ‘ was saying ,’ ( indicative past tense in the 
progressive form ) and kahtd, ‘ had said ,* ( Sub- 
junctive past perfect ) respectively. In tho first three 
examples the sign of the nominative is expressed ; 
because the nominatives belong to the active verbs 
in the past, present perfect, and past perfect tenses 
respectively. 

The poets sometimes violate the above rule. Th© 
following is an example from Saudd i— — — 

3)h i-y Ixau ^ 

ki a.'i ^ *i/i 

Main haxrati Saudd ku sund hoUi ydro. 

Allah hi AlldJi hai kgd naxmi haydh hai. 

* 0 friends ! I have heard his honour the poet Sauda 
speaking. Heavens, Heavens what a poetic expression 
( flowed from his tongue )'. 
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Here tlie particle 4* nc is omitted afbei; the Hrst word 
maihf ‘1/ This is an instance of poetic ^cense. 

The nominatives to the past tenses of the verbs Jii 
Idna, * to bring,’ tU^ Idkelnd^ ‘to play,’ holrid^ 
* to speak,’ hhilnd, ^ to forget,’ samajh- 

ndy * to understand ,’ * to think and the past tense 
of the compound active verbs formed by the combina- 
tion of active and neuter verbs, such as, de 

haithnd^ * to give up ,’ &c, and to the past tense, of 
the verbs of which jaknd, ‘ can,’ lagtvi^ ‘ to 
begin ,’ or chu&ndf * to finish is a part do 
not retain 4- ne in any tense; as, mam 

Idyd ihdt ‘ I had brought ,’ main ju-d 

kheld, * I gambled * ly mam bold, * X spoke ,’ 
bhuld, * ‘ I forgot^’ math 

samjhd^ ‘ I understood * c^d main de bai- 

tJid, *•! gave up ,’ main nahih likh 

sakd, * I could not write ,* KJ main Ukhne 

lagd, ‘ I began to write ,’ ^ main likh chu- 

kd, * I finished writing’. 

Sitam ko ham karam samjhe jafd ko ham tcafd 
samjlic. 

Ay is jptu' bhi wa sawj/^e tetth tu us but sc hjttida 
sanyVtc. Zauk 
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* 1 thought his violcnoc a kindness to me, his 
opimessioi^ a sincerity; 

If still he* may not regard, may God judge of snob, 
a friend'. 

1 — TtA 

1^‘fk men mWci bhi mtiA usktt na diishman samjhd. 

Gardishe charkb kn mamgardiski daman samjhd 

A'tifth. 

* Even after being mingled with dust I did not 
think him an enemy. 

I took the rotation of the heavens to which all our 
griefs are attributed to be the movement of my friend’s 
garment.’ 

Sonetiid^s the past tense of this verb re* 
quires 4* nn after its Uominative ; as, ^ 

JkJiU £. hamtie Jo cMzeh, tijdrat keldylk*samjhih 
* whatever things I thought worth sending* for 
merchandise’ 

The poets sometimes admit 4* the nomi* 

natives of the verb ^H^^ 9 amajhi\d ’to think’. Thus 1 

A'tish. 

4r *yVY* 

Chihra ko dtUhkada samjhd dile ditedna nc 

Gosho bini par gnmdne al^gdre soxdh kiydt 
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‘‘The insane mind took the to be &G.&ey place and 
thought the ear and the nose to be thebnmiQg sparks/ 

s 

cTj; J** 4- y 

Bus ki thi m si *aydh sina-i ’ du'if ki safd 
Ckihra-^ ydr ku main m dili raiishan samjhd, 

* As the face of the friend a})|)eared to have the 
purity of the pious heart, 

I thought it to be so pure a heart,’ 

, The nominative of tlic compound verb tW <43p-«^ 
sartmjh lend,' ‘ to understand,’ admits 4* ne. Thus 
we say W main ne samajh liyd, 

‘ I understood’. In this instance the latter word lijd 
lend, ’ to take,’ loses its sense, the meaning of the 
former word sama}hnd, ‘to understand, is 

only taken into account. 

When tliero are two verbs having one common 
nominative if one be a verb requiring 4- ®fter its 
nominative but the other not, the particle 4* ne 
is usei or not according as the verb requiring it 
is next to the nominativeornot ; as, 
usne kdhd aw haithd, ‘ he said and sat/ 1^1 jn *) 

))\ wuh )hat phir dyd aurkahdj ‘he soon returned and 
said’. That this rule is for the sake of brevity, is evident 
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by observing t^e full construction after supplying the 
ellipses invthe foregoing sentences which then become 
(4L0 umekalid aur touh baitkd, 

‘ said, and he sat,’ 4- *2^ »j tcuhjkat. 

9 ' 

phir dyd aur usm kdhd, * he’^soon returned and he said/ 
When a nominative belongs to both J« 

fi ‘li ma ‘ a participle ’ and a J-** Ji 'I ‘verb ' follow* 
ing that participle., it does or does not accompany 
the particle i- ne according as the verb following the 
participle does or does not reqiure it: thus wc say, 
U? louh likhkav ch&ldg&yd, ‘ having written ho 

went away,* l;i- yjjl uthkwmerd 

hdth pakrd, ‘ having got up he held me by the hand.’ 

Rule (a) A Fi'lildzmi, ‘neuter verb,’ 

•• f - 

agrees with its nominative in gender, number,^ and 
person ; as, inaiA gayd, *I went,’ tcuh 

^ y •• 

gayi, ‘ she went,’ Lj lavke dye, ‘ the boys came.’ 

Rule (b) Ja» FVli muta' addi, *an Active verb,’ 

agrees in gender, number, and person with its nominative 
or with its objective according as the sign of the one 
or the other is suppressed, as ^ 
larkoh ko mdrtd hai, ‘ ho beats the boys’. Here ^ ko, 
the sign of the object is expressed, while i- ^ the sign 
of the nominative is suppressed; hence the verb 
IS^U mdrtd hai, 'beats,’ agrees with its nominative 
iouh, *he,' in the third person^ masculine, singular, 
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Again parhe, ‘h« 

read, four leaves.' Here 4- sign of the nomi- 

native is expressed, while ^ koy the sign bf the object 
is suppressed ; therefore the verb parhe^ ‘ read/ 
agr&s with its object o>> womt, ‘ leaves,* in the third 
person, masculine, plural, 

( c ) When the signs of both the nominative and the 
objective are suppressed the verb agrees in gender, 
number, and person with its nominative ; as, 

wu/i kitdben parhtd hai, ‘he reads the books.' 
Here parhtd haiy * reads agrees with its 

nominative wm/i, * he in the third person, mas' 
culine, singular. 

( d ) When the signs of both the nominative and 
the objective are expressed the verb must be in the 
masculine, singular, of the third person ; as, 4- 

unhoh ne kitdbon ko pat^hd, * they read the 
boo|$:s.’ But this mode of expression is not elegant; 

4- unhoh ne kitdben parkin would be 

better. 

Observation— —An exception to Rule ( c) occurs 
in th<^ simple form of the imperative of the second 
person, singular, . when it is such a compound word 
that its first part ends in ) alif { d ); the verb in such 
instances agrees with its object ; as, 
g&rhi khari kar, ‘ stop the carriage.' The root form 
of this verb is khard kat^d, the final | ali/' 

25 
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( a ) of kha^d is hi^ changed into ye (i) to 
make the wh Agree with gdrU, ‘ earriage in 

the ifeininine. * The full construction iis y 

tu gdrhi hJiart kdr. The reason for tbo exception of 
the said rule is that the fiM part of such oomponnd 
verbs has attributive suggestions which are applied 
to the objects and not to the nominatives, so that 
y kha>i kar means ‘ make in the standing state.’ 
On the same principles we say ’ 

dhari rahn de^ ‘ let the bread remain there’, and not 
A.^*) dkard rain de. 

( e ) Two or more singular nominatives referring 
to different persons or things connected by the conjunc- 
tion )}\ aur, *and,’ expressed or understood require 
a singular or a plural verb according as the one or 
the other is recommended by custom. Thus we say 
WT If >>i) Zaid anr Bakar hd bhdyi dyd, 

‘ Zaid and Bokar’s brother cam^’ ^1 eta ^}\ /•); l§dm 
aur Shdm dye, * Edm and Shdm came,’ )jl 1^ 

yihdh ghoi'd, aur hdtki hoi, 'here ate a 
horse and an elephant.’ 

For our superiors and respectable parties the plural 
v«b is used even when there is only one singular 
nominative; as Bdbiidye.'ihe Bdbii came.’ 

Were we to use a singular verb and say lei Sdbu 
dyd, it would be a term of disrespeot though it would 
make no difference in Sense. 
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( f ) Two or more singular nominatives bearing the 
same meaning require a singular verb : tlie^ folloyring 
is an example from jti Namri Bemzif of. 

Bahadur 'AH : 

y;.V* %^y: yif. 

Jo ghaHh faMr muhtdj us mtdk men dyd fUfaur 
tawahgar hu'~d, * whosoever poor, indigent, came to 

that country, instantly became rich/ 

Again wo say, ^ ghot:d 

aur hdthi donoh maujud halhf *thc home and the 
elephant both are here. In this instance the verb 
hath, ‘ are / having the same two nominatives is 
plural. Hence wc see that the additional word 
donoh, * both ,’ pluralizes the verb. Similarly wc 
say, daicdt kalam maujud hai 

( not hadn ), * inkstand and pen are here,’ but 
if we •add the word vjyjo donoh ‘ both ,’ vro would 
pluralize the verb and say oljj 

datodt kalam donoh maujud haih ( not hai ), * ink- 
stand and pen both are here.' In the following instances 
the verb is singular ; 

^i.b 1-*^ 0 

y! ^ 

Areo samd kahdh tiri vuis 'at ku pA sake. 

Merd hi dil hi yih ki jahdn t>\ samdsakc. 

Khdju Mir Bant 
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‘ How could tlie bearen and the earth oontaiu tby 
circumference ; 

My heart Is the very place wherein thou canst be 
contained.’ 

Js tarali se kalb ko saikal kiyd. 

Bukjil 0 hughss o Mrs u kina sab gayd. 

Mir Hasan. 

' So much purified the heart, 

That avarice aud malice all are away. 

.Here the word sd6, ‘ all is equivalent to 
har ek, ‘ each.’ 

vi>^! *T'*^r* ^ 

I;*-® (*•> 

Char chizoh si murakkab bfidam insdh hai. 

Ham 0 samld hi har ik jism men safrd balgham, 

Sauda. 

* The human body is formed of four objects : 

In every body there is blood, gastric juice, bile, 
and phlegm.’ 

In the following instances the verb js plural : 

y 

Jii ndtawdh nakareh dastgiriyc dashman. 

Tti ^dr u ^as nakareh shv, V» ko kabhi hdrpd, 

)oyu Saudd. 
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* If tbe powerless do not assist the foe ; 

Thorns and straw would never raise jip flames/ 

j 

^ •• •• 

A^vodrgl o mihmt u tmhdyi oghurhat. 

Do char yih hath ydr ghariboh min hamdro, 

jS>3o Zafar.. 

‘ Buin, affliction, loneliness, and journey, 

These are a few poor friends I have/ 

( g ) A single verb having nominatives of dittercut 
genders and numbers agrees with one next to it- Thus 
'-^•1 nutrd aur ek 'aiirat dyi tidy 

‘ three men and one woman had come.' Here the verb 
tki, ‘ had tome agrees with 'aurat 
* woman in tlie feminine singular. Similarly ;j) 

larkc aur larkidh ayin, * the boys and the 
girls came,' where the verb dyihy ‘ came ,' agrees 
with larkidhf ‘ girls in the feminine plural. 

( i ) Two nominatives of different genders followed 

by the word donoh understood render the verb 

in the masculine plural ; as, ^ y* ^ 
uike mdbdp margayo haihy * his fother and mother arc 

dead.’ 

(j) A uaifijjii A FVlindkki ‘copula,’ agrees 
in gender and number sometimes with its loXf* tnub- 
tiddf ‘ Subject/ and sometimes with its y^JChabar^ 
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^^edicate.'^ This agroemeRt dep^Qds upon the plens* 
ant souad^ which the one or the other would make 
in the ear of ha ingenious writer^ Thus in the following 
sentences it agrees with the subject : — — 

Makahbat 'anJcd hogayi, ‘ love 

became a phoenix / — it cannot be found. ^Here the 

^ogayU * became/ agrees with its sub- 
ject 4JUfs^ mahahbat, * love / in the feminine singular 
and not with its predicate tSxr an^, * phoenix, which 
is masculine. 

/ »fi*y 

Wasf katU kS ktxnthgd main ddhdm zakj^m $e. 
fut kar gar rahgagd kkanjdtr zabah hojdtgd. 

Gogd. 

‘ The wounded part of my body will be the mouth, 
in which the dagger if it remains in it after being 
broken will be the tongue to praise the murdererZ—tbe 
paistress, — ^Here hajdigd, ‘ will be / is a verb 

which agrees with its subject ^anjar, ‘ dagger/ 
in the masculine singular and not with its predicate 
ujU) zabdn, * tongue , which b feminine. 

In the following instances the verb agrees with its 
predicate — 

Ija v/H*l ^ j^^ .Umdr ke hak 

men, murabhiS achehM (tetrd -thi, * for the Mck conserve 
was a good medicine. Here the v«b iki, • was / 
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agrees mth its predicate Ija ‘m^icine’ in the 

feminine singular^ amd not with its so^gect My* 

•murdUtAxi^ 

• 

^ k ) Nominatives of different persons require the 
verb to agree with the first person rather than with 
the second and with the second rather than with the 
third ; as, fAham turn ]de!hge^ ‘ you and I 

will go y /jU. ^ turn aur vsuh jdoge, ‘ you and 
he will go.' In the first example the verb is in the 
first person, in the second example, it is in the second 
person. 

(I ) An adjective or a pronoun agrees with the 
substantive connected with it in gender and number ; 
as, ty W) achchhd ‘a good boy', ^Jj! 

achchhi /arW, *a good girl’, Ljf ^1 achchke larke, ‘ good 
boys’, ,,^1 achchhi iarhidh^ ‘ good girls’, Vy 
wuh larltdf ‘ that boy’, *) wuh larki, ‘that girl’, tST 

'wuh did, hm, ‘he comes’, ^ wuh dti Aai, 

* she comes’. From these examples it is also clear that 
pronouns are not varied on account of number and gen* 
der. The words larkd, larki, did hat, and 

fcjr* 4^1 hat, denote the various genders of the pro- 
noun wnh, 

The rules regarding the number and gender of the 
genitive and its governing noun has already been ob- 
served, vide page 90. 
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Words connected with each other are said to be 
1% 

of the sam^ gender and number in construotion though 
not in sense. Thus when wc say turn kis-^ 

he laxke /*o, ‘ whose son are you/ the words kiske, 

‘ whose/ and i-ji larke^ * boys/ are plural in construc- 
tion, because they are allied to the plural pronoun, 
^ turn, ‘ you/ which though plural in construction for 
the sake of respect is' singular in sense. 

(m) When an adjective, a pronoun, or a genitive 
belongs to several substantives of different genders 
and numbers, it agrees with the one next to it whether 
conning before or after them; as jji ^ achchhe 
larke aur larkidh, ‘ good boys and girls/ jjf 

ochchM larkidh aur larke, ‘ good girls and boys/ 
larkidh aur larke, aekchhe Iiaih, 

* the girls and the boys are good.' In the first example 
the adjective achchhe, ‘good,’ agrees with Ly larke, 
‘boys/ the masculine plural substantive <k>ming after 
it ; in the second example the adjective dehchhi, 
‘good’, agrees Avith larkidh, ‘giris’, the femi- 

nine plural substantive, in the third example the 
adjective achchhe agrees with iy larke, ‘ boys,’ the 
masculine plural substantive coming before it. 

( n ) Instead of adhering to the rules marked ( g ) 
(k;and(m) verbs, adjectives &c. are repeated 
when emphasis is intended/ thus instead of saying, 

birha aur uski 
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burkyd dyi, ' an old man and bis wife came/ 

))) u$H larkidh aur larke, ‘ lus«daugiiterH 

and sons’, *j ;jl turn aur wuh jdoge, ‘you 

and he will go/ wo may say Uj^wJo) 

ek hurkd dyd aur uski burhyd dyi, ‘an old man came 
and Ills wife also came/ L.^^y\p\ uakllar- 

kian aur u.«ke /aj-fc^/hUdaughters and his sons/ ;j) U. ^ 
K*U ij turn jdoge aur wuhjdegd, ‘you will go, and he 
will go,’ respectively. This repetition ef verbs adjec- 
tives &c makes them properly agree with words re- 
ferring to them. 

A passive verb agrees with its object in gerider, 
number, and person ; as, kitdb likhi gayi, 

* the book is written ’, KjU Iaji La k/m f parhdjdegdf 

* the letter will be read’. ^Ilere the verbs Ukhl- 

gayi, ' is written,’ and KjU f-arhdjdegd, * will be 
read’, agree with their respective objects k/tdb, 

‘ book’, and hA Ma t , * letter ’, in the . third person 
singular, the former being in the feminine, the latter, 
in. the masculine. 

The rules for the agreement of an active or a 
passive verb with its several objects are like those for 
the agreement of a verb with its several nominatives, 
only the word objective is substituted for the word 
nominative; thus W cy)j*> iisne dawdt 

kalam maujtid kiyd, ‘ he brought inkstand and pen’, 
^}| kA khat aur kitdb lik/ti gayi, ‘ the 
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letter and the .book were written &c. Here the verl; 
Ui rnaujtid kiyd, ‘ brought V is singular, though 
it has two objects &])0 dawdt, * inkstand"', ^nd i*a-^ 
lanii * pen \ The pluial verb in such instances 
would affect the idionji. Tins remark also holds good 
if the verb bo turned into an active voice and theso 
objects into nominatives as is evident from rule(f). 
The passive verb Ukhi gayi , ‘ is written 

agrees witli the latter object kitdb^ ‘ book,’ in 
the feminine, and not with the former object hA , 

‘ letter which is masculine. 

• Adverbs referring to a verb undergo no alteration 
on account of the gender and number of the words 
they modify ; as, nj touh achchhd Ukhtd 

/lai, ‘ he writes well,' ^ ».> totih achchhd 

Ukhti hai\ ‘ she writes well/. Here the word achchhd^ 
‘ well/ does by no means modify the pronoun icnh, 
‘he' or ‘she’ It only modifies the verbs 
likhid hai, or Ukhti hai. But when the adverbs 

in modifying the verbs also refer to nouns they (.in- 
stead of being in the ihasculine foinn as in the said 
example ) assume different forms and so become mas- 

C 

online or feminine according ad the nouns, referring to 
them are of the one or of the othw gender. Thus wc 

achchhi lagti hai ‘ the bread 
tastes well. Hete the adverb .a:hehhi, ‘well,' 
in modifying the verb hgti hai, ( literally suits) 
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‘tastes,’ also refers to the qualify of the feminino 

noun rot{, * bread/ and hence it hq^ assumed 
** • 

{he feminine termination. This is what wc call adverbs 

qiiaUfying nouns through the .verb. 

riA'z 

The word, phrase, or sentence, which expresses 
the state in which we view the nominative or the 
objective, or both, is called IJdl ; while such a 
nominative or objective is termed Znllidy ; as 

(Vi ljU. Jj) Zaid muskurdtd jdtd thd' ‘ Zaid was 

going on smiling,’ ^ wdin ne hdm 

ko rote (kkkd, I saw Ram weeping,’ ^ (►* 

^ Z-ji «iS '-Jj.l ham donohbdteh knrte ekdusrc sc 

la-rte the, ' wc two covci-sing were disputing Avlth each 

other.’ In the above examples the words mnshirdtd, 

‘ smiling,' Z.)) rote, ‘ weeping,’ and t;.vb kUch karte. 
‘conversing,’ are instances of J-^ Hah the first one re- 
ferring to the nominative i>,!) the second to the 

objective r') 

the sentence to which it belongs being C(iuivocal, mean- 
ing cither I saw Mm while he was weeping, or 
I saw* him while I was weeping mysdf, the third to 
the nominative together with the objective, i. e. 
ham donoh, * wc tAvo, 

Jl^ Edl agrees with J'^'lv zxlhdl in number, 
gender, and person, so long as the latter is in tic 
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nominative cas{p only ; for when the latter is in the 
objective caae the former does not vaty owing^ to different 
numbw, ^nder, and person d the latter. Thns wc; 
say UUk 17^ Shdm rotdjdUd thdj ‘ Shdm was go- 
ing on weeping/ umh larjki rot 

jdti tht, ‘ the girl was going on weeping/ jS fU 
4^)} Sfidm ko rote dekhd^ ( I ) ‘ saw Shdm weeping, 

ko rote dekhd, ( I ) * saw the gir 
weeping.' Sometimes the hdl in the objective agrees with 
zulhdl in gender See as, |;to yf usn 

hahsH huyi larki ko mdrd, ‘ he struck the laughing girl. 

Tamiz, 

Tamiz is a word which removes a doubt 
The word referring to it is called Mummy a 

'anhu ; as, tJl jjT* j<> do man dtd, ‘ two maunds of flour.' 
Here y jO do man, ‘two maunds/ denotes a doijbt as to 
what object it belongs, and the word if] did, ‘ flour,’ 
removes the doubt. /Similarly the words fduran 
instantly/ zdbardasH se, ‘by force/ and 

SmSi) rang barang, ‘ various sorts/ are instances of 
y>;*S tamiz in the following sentences : — ■ 

ly *) wuh fauran dyd, ‘ he instantly came / y* 
U) oL 4* waM ne zahardostiae chhin liyd, 

‘ I took it away by force/ ^ uXi; 

rang bara ig H awdzeh nikalii hath, ‘ various sorts of 
sounds arc coming out ’ ( i c, heard ). 
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Tanix sometimes corresponds with English 
substantives, adjectivei^ partimples, and sometimes with 
adverbras is evident from the above examples. 

•When from a set of objects we exclude one or more, 

the object or objects excluded are called mustas- 

nd, and the set oli objects from which dsclnsion has 

been made, is termed aU muBtctarui minho ; as, 

^ *>0 ^ sab Utfke dye sited -i Zaid ke, 

‘ all the bojs came except Zaid,’ i e Zaid did not 

come. Here Zaid is mustamdt sab 

larke, * all the boys/ musta/tnd. minho. The 

particle used to denote such an exclusion is called 

Harfi Istisndr4, as the particle si- 

ted-i * except,’ in thcaabove example. The other par* 

tiollBS coming under this head are bajux^ 

mdmedf mdimt'd, teard and magar^ al’ 

signifying ‘except,’ &c> 

• 

Observation — Isfisnd means exclusion. Ther 
are two sorts of this excliision. When the object ex 
eluded belongs to tjie class of the set from which 
it lift excluded, the exclusion is called 
IsHsnd-imuttasil as exemplified above. When the ob- 
ject excluded does not belong to the class of the set 
from which it is excluded, the exclusion is termed 
Istisnor-i muakiVa ; as, <0 ^,-.>7 
^ OTffyar ghore nahin dye^ 
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‘ ali persons came but the horses did not.* Now 
giiore, ‘horses,* do not belong to the class of 
ddmt. *man.’^-— The mustamd is nominative 

or objective according as the musta^m 

minhu is the one or the other as the instances given 
above wbuld illustrate. 

A noun denoting the position from which an 
action proceeds is called mittajdwaz 'anhi, 

and the particle representing such a relation is termed 
tajdwuz ; as, bT ^ Kdlkatte ne 
dyd, * came from Calcutta’; — Kalkatta^ ‘ Calcutta 
is *j-e mutajdtoaz *anho, and ^ sr, ‘ from’, 

is tajdtouz. 

There are no indirect sentences in Hindustani. 
Hence it is that the direct sentences like he says ‘I dq n’t 
know,’ and the indirect ones like ‘ he says he does not 
know,’ are translated alike. Thu.s tlie foregoing sen- 
tences rendered into Hindustani would bc•^^ xj 
wuh ka^ fiai mujhe ma’lum nahth. 
According to this rule? tl\p words my, thy, his, and 
their plurals folloAvin^' the prpnouns, I thou, he, 
and their plurals respectively have only orfe eojres- 
ponding word li>l apnd in Hindustd>ni, provided both 
are not in the same case ; as, Hl) 

main apne makdn meh /ftia, *1 ani in my house,’ 
turn apn^ gfuxrjd-o, * go to your house,’ 
tcuh apne makdn men /td>, ‘ he is in 
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hi’s house,’ 6^c In such sentences the words in the 
third person translated into HinduStdni verbatim* 
would convey a different sense. Thus the •verbal trans- 
lation of he heats his. servant being y /y *> 
icah mke naukar jgo' mdrtd hai, would mean, 
lie beats another man’s servant, whereas the idiomatic 
expression wuh apiif naukar ko 

mdrtd hai, would signify ho beats his own servant. 
Similary ^)\ »j wnh tiske ghargayd, means ho went 
to another man's house, while Hl] »j louh apne 

ijhar gnyd implies ho went to his own house. When 
both the word apnd and its corresponding one are 
in the same case the word Uj) apnd, is replaced* by 

merd, ‘ my,’ terd ■* thy,' &c ; as, lyi’ y 
^ yi tu aty' terd hhdyi donoh ghair hdzir 

the,* * thou and thy brother both were absent.’ 

Sometimes the word 1^1 apnd is used for )y« 
mej-d, ‘my^; as, ty liw Uj) ^ Jo apnd held aisd 
kartd, ‘ if my sou had done so.' 

The repetition pf a word denotes distribution and 
separaflon, abundance, or repetition of the same act 
according to the context ; as, ^ yS <t-I <t-) mik 

donoh apne apne ghar gaye, * they both went each to 
his own house,* c haman chaman ., ( literally 

garden garden) ‘too much,' 

chalto chodte main thak goyd, ‘ I am tired of walking 
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over and over again.’ Similary fi't 

i'upaye means ‘ three Rupees each,' and so on. 

Such j^rtidpial forms as ihard /lokar and 

^iyA tuyti khare hokar ( both signifying having stood up ) 
imply the same with this di^erence that the form^ir is 
singular, the latter plural. Thus we say *j 

umh kbard%fkar kahne lagd^ ‘having stood up, he 
began to speak/ sab khan hokar 

kahnelage, ‘having stood up they all began to speak.' 

There is a difference between the sentences bU. Ka, 
chaldjdnd achchhd hai and L|^| (su. cha- 
lejdnd achchhd hai. The former implies commencement 
of the action, the latter continuation of it. Thus wo 
say to a person sitting in a room U^l bU. 
ohaldjdad achchhd hai' ‘ it is better to depart.' But to 
a mail already walking on we say UL#. cka- 

tejdnd achchhd hai, * it is better to go on waging.’ 
Such remarks can be applied to other verbs of this fopn. 
Similar differences may be observed in the phrases 
baifh rahnd, and bai(he rahnd 

( both from baithnd, ‘to sit’ ). We can also say 
^ baithd rahnd instead of baithrahnd. 

The expressions chalne ndhih sakte* cannot 

walk dne ndhih sakte, ‘oahnot come,* &c, 

are erroneous, they should be ^ JL^ ehal na- 
hin sakte, ][ d r,aMh sakte. Such sentences 

tumkojdne hogd, ‘ you will have to 
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go/ tfjiy^v Igijdro^i- Jutif * is in the 

courso cf preparation/ should be tuinko 

jcaiHt pa^egdf tdiydr kijdti hat. But wo 

can say |;^ hamfrdjdnd h&gdj * 1 will have 

to go;’ for l|^^0;7di ‘ will*be/ is a verb and OjU. j^Ua 
hamdrdjdnd ‘my going,’ is a nominative. 

Such forma of the . verbs as tsj avO Ukh raJtd 
thdf ‘ Was writing/ likhte ro/tr, or ^ 

likhd kiye^ * were writing on/ lU jaldktl ‘ was 
. burning on/ denote continuity of an action. The 
lost two expressions are not very common. The 
following are examples from the poems of Idirzd 
Hizabr. 

^ ^ ^ ^ »j rbT 

A*rdm wuh kiyd kiyi td sulk chain se. 

Iz4i hipf. hiitnni uthdyi tamdm rdt. 

‘ was comfortably taking rest till morning, 

( While ), I was whole night labouring under pain 
of separation; 

ewy ^ ("tw 

^ VA ^ 

Kmhtgdne ydr paiham shdm se tarpeju rdt, 
Sozishe chem aejaldii mahfUekdHl men sham', 

m 

‘ Those struck with the beauty of the friend since 
evening palpitated during the night. 


27 
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no 

By the beat of affliction the candle was burning rn 
the assembly of the murderer.* * 

The wo^ ehdhiye is never plnralized. It 

is singular or plural according to the context ; ^hus 
we say Htdheh pa^Iini ehdhiye^ ‘the 

books i^ould bo read,’ and iiot chd/dydu In 

this example the word parhni chdhtye may be replaced 
• by Ojtjj^parhnd ehdhiye as the idiom of Lucknow 
admits both the masculine and the feminine forms. 

Such peculiar forms cd tlie verbs as ^ 
kdte khdti hai^ * always bites*’ datt^ 

dti kai, ‘ always runs after,’ denote continuity of an 
action. The following are the* examples from, 
JVds#. 

C 

jQ ^ ^ 

Kdti khdti hi mujhe fikri sui^un at Ndsikh, 

‘The thoughts on words bites me all along 0 N^ij^' ! 

eja ^J}A ^ 

hi daitri dti hi ndddit kdfiU Atr*. . 

‘Temptation O fool ! is always followedT by shame.' 

The word, «j«5 * one and a half/ is used as 

singular; thus we say derh bajd Aa/,*^it is 

half past one.' 

" ” " ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ - - ^ ‘ 

* H«re friend and murderer are the words used by the lover in addressing 
his beloved. The uieaaing of theSud line is that what keeps the candle burning 
is the heat of the lover's affliction. 
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The construction of sentences in Hindustani re- 
quires first the nominative, then the object, and lastly 
the -verb ; as, ^ \r •>^0 Zaid nq se puchhdt 

* Zaid asked him*’ We sometimes do not observe this 
ruli in prose for the sake ,of emphasis and euphony, 
and in poetry for harmony and rhyme. The following 
are the examples : 

( 1 ) 40 liklui tumne, ‘ have you written 7 * 

Kdsir hai zabdn mki taufiif men, har kah 0 maft 
rnashghiU hai wiki ta *rif nieh, 

‘ Every tongue fails in admiring him, cvery^ young 
and old person is engaged in praising Him,’ 

(3) ^ c;;0 

Dunyd-i dun ki de na makahhat Kh udd /^nfar, 
Tnsdh ku phmkde hi yi imdn n din si dur. 

‘ 0 Zafar may God never give the affection of this 
meqp ^orld. 

This casts mankind away from faith and religion.’ 

The above examplcs.in Syntactical order run thus . 

( 1 ) U^* tumne likhit . 
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( 2 ) Ml# ^15 u,W) ^Cwjl 

\s^ '-a^i 

iaw^ men zahdk hd^ir hat bar kah o mah im 
U ta 'tif mm maahghdl hat, 

(3) «-»Xi ^ aJm^ )Ai. JJto ^^] 

y^n ^s>y<h4i )jA '£L j ^Ui) y ^Ui) 

Zafar £Jt,udd dunyd-i dun hi ma^hhat na de, 
Tik irndun, ko imdn o din se dur phehk de hdi. 
Adjectives generally precede though sometimes they 
follow the nouns they qualify j as, 

yih achchhi kitdh hat, * this is a good book,^ *vi 
^ tjyur oclf yih kdghaz "umda hai, ‘this paper is good.’ 

The adverbs precede the verbs } as, t) wtdi 

fauran dyd, * he immediately came.' 

The prepositions follow the nouns they govern ;'as, 
yjh* makdn meh^ ‘ in the house.* 

The conjunctions have the same place in sentences 

f . t 

as they have in English, i. e. between two words or 
sentences ; as, y U. y> p] Atj Zaid aur Bakar 

hdzif* hath, ‘ Zaid and Bakar are present,’ ;^) yj»^ 0'^ t) 
y,fj» tjU. wuh did hai aur main jdtd Aitn, • he is 
coming while 1 am going/ 

Inteijectiims are put in- at the commencement or in 
the body of sentences ; as, ^ jy^l ]ji£ yU»j<> Lf) 
ai dosio merd akwdl suno, * O fnends i hear my 
history/ 
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^ v) ^i***^) 

5i*4^ (Ja) ^ L.^ ^ ^ 

Andher ab jaMh men hi kar 'ijz at KzAM. 

Wuh din gctyeju karti the aMe hunar ghamaruf. 

* There is iajttstice ia <he world now-a-days, be 
humble 0 Kabdl / 

^Hiose days are gone when the learned were proud’ 
( of their merits ). 

When two words having connection in construction 
follow each other, the former is call^ the Matbu' 
and the latter TdbV 

There are six kinds of Tdkid, 

Na ’t, Jsi JBadalj *».ikr Atji lAydh^ 

'AtJ baharf, and Tdbi 'muhmal, 

i Tdkid is tiie repetition of thb same word or 
of the same idea in di^erent words to make the expres* 
sion more emphatic ; as, ^ uita hdh hdh katmie 

kiyd, ‘ yes, yes, I did,i’ ttT wuh khud ay</, * he 
hims^ came.’ Here the words hdhhdn^ ’yes, 

yes,' and ’ self,’ i. e. himself, are instances 

of Tdkid, the former being in words is called 
Tdkidi la/xi and the latter being in sense 
is termed Takidi ma *na/wi> 

II Na 't is a word added to a nonatadeiMte 

its quality. It is the sams as v^t***-* * adjective,’ 

with this difference that the latter are simple words 
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attributive by their very origin, while the foruior mny 
be compoqpd words or sentences, and are not attri- 
butive by origin, but become so by the addition of 
of letters or by combination of sentences. Thus the 
words lUt bAaldf * good,' burd, ‘ bad,’ are siiftple 
attributive words ; the word * Russian ’ is 

also attributive, but then it is not so by origin, for, 
the word {j»j) jRiis, * Russia,’ from which it is derived, 
is not attributive, Again«in the complex sentence 

^ ^ tmtA kiiab jis 
kdwarakphtttdhaibuhi mujid Aui, ‘the book which 
has a tom leaf is very useful,’ the sulrordinate sentence 

9 * 

Jis kd t&nrak pJtatd hai, ‘ which has a 
torm leaf,’ denoting the quality of the book is rendered 
attributive by instruction ouly^ as the words comprising 
it denote no quality by themselves. Hence this sentence 
and the word 4 ^'y; Bdii are instances of Na 'f, 
whereas the words i 4 i bhaldj ‘good’ and )ji burd, 
*bad’ are examples of iSi/af. 

Ill, When two words are connected by a relation 
( as in the following instances ) the word chiefly 
intended is called Baicd, which generally comes 
afiber the other word termed Jj^ Mcdfdai nu»ho. 

1. Two words referring to the same person or 
thing ( case in apposition ); as, ^ y Ai) l;U*” 
tumhdrd bhi^i Zaid djd haif *yoar brother, Zaid has 
come.’ Here l)U*3 tumhdrd bhd^i,* * your brother,’ 
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is jo 4 /» mabdal v^inhOf and *i) 2Sa»d, Badah 
This jAi Badal is call^ J«>i Badali , 

2. Two words denoting diifferent objects Irat 
the* same time indicating , some connection wit|i each 
other } as M kalamta kd ^a* 

lamddn achchhd hdi, * this pen^its case is good/ Here 
kalitmddn, * pen-case/ is ^ Badcdf and ^ ia- 
lam, * pen/ «>w« mabdal minbor. This Jj>i Boded is 
termed jUIs) Jt»j Badali BfktimS, 


3 The latter of two w<M*ds denoting a part of the 
former ; as, >|5 jUt o)> 4- M pik 

kitdb main ne uded warak phdr ddld hai, ^ this book 
I have torn its leaf/ Here kildb, ‘ Ijpok, is 
mabdal minho, and K«| iskd warak^ ‘ its leaf/ 
This J>i Badal ia called ui*i Joj Badali 

ba'a. 


4. One wortl correcting an error occasioned by the 
nse of a preceding word ( a sUp of tongue); aS, yC«js 
yij^^iihamko ddstdwex nahih^tap^ likhid 
QlnUdyCf ‘ I must write the document no, the letter'. 
It is evident from the nature of this example that we 
intenif to write a khap, ' letter the word 
dastdmz, ‘document,’ being used owing to the slip 
of tongue. This Badal iHhamed hi« Jt>j Badali 
ghalat^ In Badal one of the two words denoting 
some connection is only meant. It may be a proper or 
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a common substantive. All this isevuient frmn the 
preceding «nmples. 

IV •When the latter of tvro words denoting tlie 

same object represents a well known person or things 
it is called , 4 ( 4 * v.*k« ‘ A tJ?bay<utt The former word in 
such instances is called,i^he wiyuM Ma\tuf'alaih ; 
a 8 > 41 toiid Bareliwdld dyd hm, ‘ Zaid 

of Bareli has come.* Here Zaid is 

Ma ’.(u/ ’alaihf and lll> Bardiwdld ( a name better 
known than 0^3 Zmd) is «, 4 * cjlhc 'Atfi baydn. In At^ 
■fi baydn both the nouns in apposition are equally 
meant} neither of them can be spared^ Atfi baydn is 
always a proper noun. These conditions point out the 
difference bq^weeu , 4 , 4 * 'Atji baydn and ^ BadaL 

V The.former of two wor^, phrases, or sentqpces, 
conq^ected by aeopulatiye conjunction is called the 

ma’ tuf 'cdaihy and the latter 'a(/ 6 a- 

barf, or ma'ldf-, as ^ 41 4 * (, wuh aur 

uskd blidyi dyd bai, ‘ he and- hia brother have come,’ 

vnthdtd hai aur main jdtd 
huh, ‘heiscomii^Md I am going’. Here in the first 
example the word »j wuA,. ‘ he/ is * 4 * v-^uto wo'fti/ 
^alaifi, and ,^4* ushd bhdyi, ‘hia brother’ Ma' 
tuf, or u.ihr 'Atfba^rf; in the second example 
the sentence tj^bdid hai, *l^ comes/ is-U*- 

**4 and ^ ^ nnih fdti kuh, ‘I am 

gomg/ '^^Ma or. ' Atf baharfi 
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VI JUy* TdbV muhmal is a worcV following 
another word without conveying any sensfe. It is used 
&3 a mere ornament to the language and is generally 
fornfcd by changing the firstletter of a word into j wdo 
{ VO ); as, kHob 'u‘itdb, ‘ book,' 4^.«> 

hdQbair dekhe bhdfe, * without seeing’. Here the words 
witdb and bhdle have no meaning. 

It may here be stated that any part of speech 
can be understood when its suppression would not 
make the sense obscure, while its admission would 
be unnecessary or rather contrary to custom. Thjis 
it would be better to say 4-* b«* dawd Idne, ‘ to get 
medicine,’ instead of the full syntactical construction 
^ ^4-* b'i davod lane ke Uye. Similarly Vrinco 
General Mirzd Hizabr 'All in the following verses 
makes tl^e expression ^ L dene ke liye, ‘ to give,’ 
elliptical. 

yWi ^\ji. 

1 ;^ /) 

^hirdj turn hi parizdd deni ate hain 
Tumlidre zeri nagih husn kd hi sdrd rdj 
‘*A11 the fairies come to pay you tribute. 

The whole of the kingdom of beauty is in your hand.’ 

The suppression of the negative krord n«, ‘neither/ 
‘nor, ’is allowable and quite intelUgiWe though puesdiiig 
to foreigners. Thus Mirzi Hizabr, 

28 
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^ bSj KwU ^^| ;Lur| 

^ {;!>» W *> ^y>*i )j^ 

Nahih kuchh ‘ itibdr is daulate fdni kd dunyd men 
Khazdnd hai na lashkar h<^ Sikandar hai na Ddr^ hai 

There ii no trust of the momentary vrealth in the world. 
There remains neither treasury nor army, ( neither ) 
Alexander nor Darius.* 

Here the particle na, * neither/ is omitted 
before the words «j|^ kkazdna^ ‘ treasury/ and 
Sikandar, ‘Alexander.* 

In the conclusion of syntax it must be noted 
that one part of speech should not be used for ano- 
ther. Also two particles as a general rule must not 
come together. Thus ddm{ kidar^ 

kdr hai, ‘a man is requmed*, should be,^ 
ddmi darkdr hai. In the latter instance the umrd 
dark'ir is an adjective like the English word necessary. 
In the former example the same word is improperly 
made a substantive by placing it in the genitive 
form by the introduction of the particle ^ Id, ‘of.’ 
Again ji)] iomA upar men hai, he is up- 

stairs, is incorrect. The latter particle men should 
be struck off. 

Observation, The expressions 41 usm'n 

se, *out of that/ 4i jis meh.se, *out of which/ 

koh as, * since when*? 4l jah se, 'since/ 
&C. are correct though two particles men and 4i 
se, kah and4i se *m^Jab and 41 se are put together. 
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SPECIMENS 

OF 

PARSING. 

1. , liiT tw) Z^iicT dyd, ‘ Zaid came/ Here Zaid is 

J.cG fd'il ‘ the nominative/ and LI dyd, * came/ Is 
J*i fi'l , ‘ verb.^ Thus the nominative combhiod witli 
its verb forms a sentence Znid dyd, which is 

called **l«i Jumla—i fi'liya. 

2. Jahdhpandh jo famidte 
liaih hajd hat, ‘ whatever Y our Majesty says, is all 
right/ »Gi JahtSh pandh, ‘ Your Majesty,’ is loju-# 
mtdtidd,' ‘ subject', Jo, ‘ whatever’ is 

Ismi mauful, ‘relative pronoun,' 2-Uy fanndte 
haih, ‘says,’ is both jUk J>»iyV’/« hdl, ‘a verb in the 
pretent tense,’ and a 1<0 sila, ‘ a sentence belonging to 
the relative,’ being equivalent to L.1*^ nj touh 
fannile haih, ‘he says.' Now Jy-»y^ Ismi mausul 
combined with its *1« sild first becomes *1*^ 
Jumla-i Ji ’%aand then becomes, mubtidd, ‘subject’ 
of which the kkabar, ‘predicate’, is bajd 

hai, ‘ is all right.’ Again this^ ‘predicate,' to- 

gether with its |«>H* mubtidd, ‘ subject,’ becomes a 
predicate having the first subject jahdh 

pandh for its mubtidd, ‘ subject.’ Hence the 
m'dHidi, ‘snlycct,' with its^^ak ‘fu’cdicatc,' forms 

what is termed *.vv«) iU^ Jiimla-i Ivnhjn. 
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3, 1^1 ^ yj;liaiw Sultdh ke kuchh ji men 

dyd, ‘ something struck the sultanas mind.’ 

i. Sultdh ke^ ‘ sultan's/ is i-iLAxi muzdf 
ilaihy ‘genitive,’ ‘ mind ' is muzdf ^ ‘ noun' 

governing the genitive,’ and men, ‘ in' 

‘ aldmaii maf'dl fih, ‘sign of the locative’. Again the 
genitive with its governing noun, viz: L ^,jlkJU. 

rnlidn ke jt meh, forms the M Jydv maf’ul Jlk, 

* locative case,' and kuckh, • something/ is JLcli 
fd'il^ ‘ nominative,' lil dyd, ‘ struck/ ( literally came ) 
being the J*i /*'/, * verb* .-—In this instance the nomi- 
native with its verb and the locative forma the sentence 
called the <*Ui Jumla-i fi'liya, 

4, *>»y v^) Ai Zaid ‘ 0 ‘ Zaid’ j 

ij'l Ai, ‘0/ is |Ai Ho^i uidd, ‘interjection/ 
Oi) 7,aid is mu?tddd, ‘ a noun in the vocative 

case.' Both being combined make up an elliptical sen- 
tence, which by supplying the ellipses becomes 
y pukdrtd huh main Zaid ko, ‘ I call 

upon Zaid.' Such is the sense in the wcard s^l at which 
is thus Inroken in parsing. Hence the expression, 
Ai Zaid is equivalent to a Jumla^i jl'liya of 

which maj«, ‘I,' is the ' nominative/ 

L'^Kj pukdrtd kuhf ‘call upon/ ia ‘ verb/ 

and y «xj) Zaid ko * object.' 

. 1 . Turn k9 jdnd chdhiytf ‘you ought 

to go' ( literally, it behooves you to go.) 
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eltiihiyey ‘boUooves/ is ‘ the verb,’ 1>U 

jdndi ‘to go,’ is J<U/a’t7, ‘the nominative,* andy^’ 
tumkoj ‘you,’ is maj'ul, ‘the objective/ AU 

' being combined form a Jumla’‘i Ji 'liya. 

6.* «-l) rdi hai, ‘to- 

this I agree’ ( literally, my opinion is in it. X 

Ismeh ‘ in it,’ is •->y zar/ men, * in,’ 
w»;-lo harfi zarf, ‘preposition,' vj»l *«» ‘it’ •— 
mazruf, * noun denoting locality,’ aa here the word 
is as it were supposed to be a place. Now «-]) 
hamdri rdi, ‘ my opinion,' is mubtidd, * subject,' 
ismeh, ‘ in it,’ is ^ Uahar, * predicate,’ and 
hai ‘ is,’ is ‘ copula’. 
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Literal Mcaaiu^si of some wdtds *wrhich could not 
be given in an* idiomatic translation of the passages 
where they occur. 


Page, 

Words, 

Meaning. 

34 

sjJi Faldna 

Such and such pers< 

36 

tamlH 

comfort 

37 

roki 

weeping 

38 

kkdne 

houses 

If 

liaMbe khds 

the special friend. 

40 

^Ij] Ufhl 

abolished 

41 

tdrikh 

date 

49 

SxA 

shtyd* 

hero 


main 

I 


^ I*);! drdm si 

peaceably 

91 

r*^ Koyi tarh 

L any way 

n 

ttjli ydn 

here 


khuld 

is open 

56 

)}) auf'dlam 

another world 

99 

It >f 

kachh 

any thing 

57 

dunyd 

world 

#9 

j( kdr 

affair 

99 

cJ-t"W saht ^ 1 


f9 

j’ ^ kii ti khd^ 

bites all along 

99 

ti hai 


•• 

ff 

ndgin 

serpent 


iamjhd 

considerd 

58 

rakhte ham 

are placed 

69 

mbit 

it appears 
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Page. 

Words- 

' r 

Meaning. 

186 

buht 

in abundance 

M 


riches 


}jj zard 

a little 


(^^sab^ 

lesson 



violence 

V 

kar^ 

kindness 


^ ia/<^ 

oppression 

»» 

lij lOC^ 

sincenty 

99 

00 

idol, mistress 

190 

w/U. Hd/t 

dust 

91 

ojl?0t tijdrat 

merchandise 


Idyik 

worth 


1 chihra 

face 

5» 1 

J.> dil 

mind 

99 

l(S gumdn kiyd 

thought 

99 

akhgar 

sparks 

191 

**^ sinct 

breast, heart 

9 # 

wi;lr ‘dri/ 

pious man 

99 

Uo sa/<£ 

purity 

195 

wlLo muflt 

country 

99 

filfaur 

instantly 

9» 

lAj] arz 

earth 

99 

waa'at 

circumference 

196 

kalh 

JjE^ buJ^l 

heart 

V avarice 

»9 


>9 

0 ^^ At;\« 

i 

19 

79 

hxtghz 
*>-A^ Arl/ia 

1 1 malice 

99 

hadah • 

body 
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Page. 

Words. 

Meaniog. 

196 


human ' 

• 



body 

% 

dushinan 

foe 

198 

*— i-tj u)w«/ 

praise 

V 

JLSli 

murderer 

93 

dahdn 

mouth 


zakhm 

wound 

;?09 

?ubh 

morning 


cAai/t 

comfort 

5 ? 

Ij^l I'zd 

pain 

5' 1 

hijr 

separation 

i 

^ ^ jaldki 

was burning on 

O ' 

sham* 

candle. 

210 1 

<JU.'o zillai 

shame 

m M 

fi'b'S 

temptation 

211 

zabdn 

tongue 


Ut li dunyd 

world 

i 

duh 

base 

9 f 

insdn 

mankind 

217 

yi) ftagin, 

under the ring 

JJ 

hu^ 

beauty 

>9 

1)U» sdrd 

whole 



kingdom. 
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ERRATA. 


.In Pag( 

Line 

The word 

Should be 


16 

Sound 

Sound 

9^ 

23 

coraposd 

composed 

5 

27 

English 

i^English • 


*^80 

(nj 

(«; 

() 

16 

compounded 

compounded 

9 

10 

separtate 

separate 

11 

25 

alove 

: aljove 

14 

8 

Ajmcii 

i 'Ajami 

>> 

19 

represent 

repi'osent 

15 

11 

murk 

mark 


20 

sonnds 

soiimls 

16 

15 

letter 

letter 

1 ^ 

16 

oxtention 

extension 

*m£l , 

4 


^'iyo 

5? 

5 



• V 

11 

exemplified 

exemplified 

26 

27 

a 

a' 

« 

28 

(a) 

(<i) 

28 

5 

padsaah 

pddshdh 

30 

26 

sound 

sound 

33 

22 

W'ithont 

without 

» 

25 

AJndd 

^mdd 

36 

17 

A'tkh 

dtiah 


18 

A'tash 

dtmk 

41 

17 

<356 

354 


5 

langiige I 

language 


( ) 


In Page 

Lm§ ' 

The word 

bhould be 

-- - • 

53 

28 


/y 

54 

19 

katne 

katne 

61 

11 

Yau 

you 

c 

63 

BH 

tley 

thy 


13 

the 

tho 

67 

16 

pcnulttmatc 

penultimate 

09 

18 

sound 

sound 

77 

4 

thns when 

Thuswhen 

78 

3 

epistle 

epistlfs 

79 

4 

Afferent 

different 

81* 

9 



83 

7 

the 

the 

7 * 

22 

persen 

person 

80 

1 ^ 

dlmi 

1 ddmi 


27 

anb 

and 

92 

13 

ill 

in 

93 

23 

snbstantive 

substantive 

90 

20 

zamdyi 

zamdyir 

100 

6 

sentence 

sentence 


27 

leterally 

literally 

111. 

16 

huse 

house 

114 

2 

Kule 

Rule 

116 

15 

(main) 

( man) 

121 

20 

thought 

though 

122 

24 

ULa» 

UU 


27 

muskardtd 

muskurdtd 
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